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Chronicle 


Home News.—The Senate, on March 1, ratified the 
treaty between the United States and Japan relating to 
the island of Yap. The vote stood sixty-seven to, twenty- 
two, that is, there were three votes 
more than the two-thirds required for 
ratification. Thirteen Democrats voted 
in favor of approving the treaty and three Republicans 
voted against it. Attempts were made to introduce reser- 
vations and amendments but without success. The con- 
troversy between the two countries, which began with the 
verbal reservation made by ex-President Wilson at the 
Versailles conference when he insisted that the island of 
Yap should be internationalized, and was further em- 
phasized by Secretary Hughes when he officially declared 
that the United States refused to be bound by the terms 
of the mandate given to Japan, is thus settled satisfac- 
torily, and the menace of a serious break between the two 


Yap Pact 
Ratified 


countries is averted. 


President Harding, on February 28, appeared in person 
before the Senate and the House of Representatives in 
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joint session and outlined the Administration’s program 
F for the establishment of the American 
merchant marine on new and _far- 
reaching lines. Following the Presi- 
dent’s address, a bill was introduced into both houses 
which embodies the Chief Executive’s suggestions. Briefly, 
the plan proposes to encourage the merchant marine by 
means of subsidies paid from money set aside from the 
customs revenues and from other sources. Sweeping 
modifications in existing legislation are involved in the 
proposals. 

Mr. Harding began his address by alluding to the report 
he had made last December on the failure of the Executive 
to carry out certain features of the Merchant Marine act 
of 1920, notably the provision for the notice of the cancel- 
lation of all commercial treaties which hindered the grant 
of discriminating duties on imports brought to American 
shores by American ships. He drew attention to the high 
purpose of Congress to apply this proved practise tu the 
upbuilding of the American merchant marine. He de- 
clared that this practise had been effective both in the case 
of the United States in earlier days and in the case of 
other nations. 

The practise, however, had been superseded, he said, by 
reciprocity in shipping regulations, and this fact together 
with the adoption of other measures and the negotiation of 
commercial treaties had developed a situation which would 
lead to endless embarrassment, should these treaties be 
denounced. The United States would stand alone, should 
this be done, and there would follow a disturbance of the 
cordial commercial relations which are the first requisite 
to the expansion of American commerce. As an alterna- 
tive plan, the President suggested that import duties 
should be collected without discrimination between Ameri- 
can and foreign carriers, and from the sum so collected a 
fund should be created for government aid to the Ameri- 
can merchant marine: 


President’s Ship 
Subsidy Message 


The recommendation of today is based wholly on this com- 
mendable intent of Congress. The proposed aid of the Govern- 
ment to its merchant marine is to have its chief source in the 
duties collected on imports. Instead of applying the discriminating 
duty to the specific cargo, and thus encouraging only the inbound 
shipment, I propose that we shall collect all import duties, without 
discrimination as between American and foreign bottoms, and 
apply the heretofore proposed reduction to create a fund for the 
Government’s aid to our merchant marine. By such a program 
we shall encourage not alone the carrying of inbound cargoes 
subject to our tariffs, but we shal! strengthen American ships in 
the carrying of that greater inbound tonnage on which no duties 
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are levied, and, more important than these, we shall equip our 
merchant marine to serve our outbound commerce, which is the 
measure of our eminence in foreign trade. 

The President enlarged on the importance of the de- 
velopment of commerce for a nation’s prosperity. “ Na- 
tions have developed for themselves and have influenced 
the world almost precisely as they have promoted their 
commerce. When commerce has been destroyed 
fading glories have attended.” He recalled the glory of 
the American republic on the seas in the early days, and 
the subsequent efforts to reestablish a position of preemin- 
ence. This, he said, had been defeated by the conflicting 
schools of political thought and the hatred engendered for 
the terms subsidy and subvention. Meanwhile other na- 
tions employed government aid, which we had refused to 
sanction. Nevertheless the desire of the people to restore 
the merchant marine persisted. 

The necessity of building ships during the World War 
had launched the Government into ship construction that 
was extravagantly costly but miraculously effective. 
Nevertheless the experiment, which met the crisis, lacked 
the elements essential to success. The losses were very 
great, although probably compensated for by the saving 
of ocean freights to the American people during the war. 
As a result of the experiment, “ today we are possessed of 
vast tonnage, large and very costly experience, and the 
conviction of failure.” 

But we have our ships, the second largest tonnage in the world, 
and we have the aspiration, aye, let me say, the determination, to 
establish a merchant marine commensurate with our commercial 
importance. Our problem is to turn the ships and our experience 
and aspirations into the effective development of an ocean-going 
shipping service without which there can be no assurance of main- 
tained commercial eminence, without which any future conflict at 
arms will send us building again, wildly and extravagantly, when 
the proper concern for this necessary agency of commerce in peace 
will be our guaranty of defense in case that peace is disturbed. 

The solution of the problem which Mr. Harding pro- 
posed, at the suggestion of the Shipping Board, was to 
have shipping conducted by private enterprise, with direct 
and indirect aid from the Government. The direct aid 
would be given out of a fund to be raised by taking ten 
per cent of all import duties collected from all ships enter- 
ing American ports, and by adding to this various other 
revenues derived from shipping. Out of this fund com- 
pensation would be given, on a sliding scale arranged ac- 

cording to speed, for every gross ton of any vessel travel- 
ing 100 miles. This compensation would cease as soon 
as the owner of the ship derives a net operating income in 
excess of ten per cent per annum upon his actual invest- 
ment. Thereafter the owner would pay fifty per cent 
of such excess earnings to the merchant marine fund, 
until the full amount of subsidy previously received is 
returned to its source. 

The cost of such a program would reach $15,000,000 the 
first year, estimated on the possibilities of the present 
fleet. Eventually the cost would reach $30,000,000, but 
would probably in due time be returned to the treasury. 
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In any case the cost would be less than that involved by 
government sponsoring of ships, which has involved a 
loss of $15,000,000 in two months. 

Other aids recommended by the President were to make 
insurance available at no greater cost than is afforded the 
ships under competing flags; to bring American railways 
and ships into cooperation by providing preferential rail 
and steamship rates on through shipments on American 
vessels, and to amend the Interstate Commerce act so as 
to permit railway systems to own and operate steamship 
lines engaged in other than coastwise trade; to induce 
government officials traveling on government missions at 
government expense to travel in American ships; to dis- 
continue the transport service in the army and navy; to 
make the proposed deductions on incomes amounting to 
five per cent of the freight carried in American bottoms. 

He also recommended that the Government should sell 
its ships at the prevailing prices and use the funds for 
construction loan purposes. This measure, he said, he 
would indorse, quite apart from the subsidy plan, because 
the loss sustained in operating ships was in excess of the 
loss involved in the present sale, and because the Govern- 
ment management of the merchant marine is fundament- 
ally wrong and practically impossible. The President 
concluded by referring to the merchant marine as a secon- 
dary line of defense, and to the necessity of adding to our 
efforts in behalf of manufactures, railway transportation, 
inland waterways and agriculture. He urged deep concern 
for developing American eminence on the ocean. The 
influence of the United States in world councils, he de- 
clared, is “ sure to be measured by that unfailing standard 
which is found in a nation’s merchant marine.” 


Czechoslovakia.—The Czechoslovakian crown has risen 
sharply in value and is now almost double its former 
worth. This circumstance however has acted as a check 
upon export trade. Home production 

and Religious must consequently be rendered cheaper. 
Conditions Since Czechoslovakia is mainly an in- 
dustrial country, the first condition would be a lessened 
price in the coal needed for manufacture. The well-paid 
miners however have consented neither to increase their 
efficiency nor to accept a cut in their wages. While the 
number of miners has increased forty-six per cent their 
production, as compared with pre-war figures, has fallen 
fifty-eight per cent. After futile negotiations on the part 
of the Government a strike was declared including almost 
all the miners, to the number of 135,000. A step towards 
economy has however been effected by retrenching some- 
what the salary of the State employes. 

Another serious economic situation is that created by 
the Agrarians, who have succeeded in monopolizing the 
land. This, according to their promise, was to be parceled 
out in such manner that the poor country population 
might receive its share of the large estates. It now be- 
comes evident that these politicians have no intes‘ion of 
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providing the poor with patches of land but are merely 
intent upon securing extensive farms for themselves and 
their partisans. Their machinations endanger the very 
foundations of the Republic. The farm laborers and 
managing staffs of the large estates, who at present are 
comfortably provided for, would thus be left without a 
living in the future, while the others would have their 
hopes frustrated. The great unrest rising out of these 
conditions is likely to secure a vast following for the Com- 
munist party. In his New Year’s message President 
Masaryk condemned the misuse of land reform for politi- 
cal purposes, and urged also that a portion of the large 
estates should remain intact, since these too have their 
proper place in the national economy. 


Egypt.—The abolition of the British protectorate over 
Egypt was formally proclaimed by Field Marshal 
Allenby, British High Commissioner in Egypt. The 
country is declared henceforth to be a 
sovereign and independent State, with 
a provisional status quo for the de- 
fense of Egypt, the security of the British communica- 
tions, and the protection of foreigners and the Sudan. 
While these proclamations were made in Egypt Lloyd 
George gave in the House of Commons the terms under 
which the British Government will give Egypt the oppor- 
tunity of working out her own salvation. No obstacles, 
he said, would be placed in her way provided the final 
clause of the Government’s declaration is duly observed. 
This defines the special relations between the British Gov- 
ernment and Egypt, and then states that the following 
four matters are absolutely reserved to the discretion of 
the British Government: 

(1) Security of the communications of the British empire in 
Egypt. (2) Defense of Egypt against all foreign aggression or 
interference, direct or indirect. (3) Protection of the foreign 
interests of Egypt and protection of minorities. (4) We are 
prepared to make an agreement with the Egyptian Government in 
a spirit of mutual accommodation whenever a favorable oppor- 
tunity arises for the conclusion of such an agreement. But until 
such an agreement satisfactory to ourselves and to the Egyptian 
Government has been concluded the status que will remain intact. 

England recognized, Lloyd George explained, that the 
protectorate was no longer satisfactory, but it could not 
be terminated unless the British imperial interests were 
fully safeguarded. Adly Pasha, the former Egyptian 
Premier, he added, had admitted the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing these interests with Egyptian aspirations, and there 
was at present no Egyptian Government that could go so 
far as to commit its country to a relationship with Great 
Britain that could give the latter adequate safeguards. 
Martial law will be abolished as soon as an act of in- 
demnity has been passed, since it was intended mainly, 
the English Premier said, to serve in the hands of Egyp- 
tian ministers for certain important measures arising out 
of war conditions. With reference to the special relations 
between Great Britain and Egypt, he declared emphatical- 
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ly : “ Foreign powers are not concerned, and we propose to 
state this unmistably when the termination of the pro- 
tectorate is notified by us.” Any interference by any other 
country in the affairs of Egypt will be considered as an 
aggression and repelled as such. 


England.—Mr. Lloyd George’s threat to resign from 
office, made February 28, was the political sensation of 
the hour. For some time past vague hints of such a 

Lloyd George’s T€Signation were given out both by the 

Threat to Premier and some of his most intimate 

Resign friends. Such hints and rumors be- 
gan to take more definite shape, shortly after Sir George 
Younger, head of the Conservative party organization, 
had “engineered” a revolt of some fifty “die-hard” 
Tories against the Premier, during the latter’s absence 
at the Cannes meeting. One outcome of that revolt was 
a practical split in the coalition headed by the Prime 
Minister and public abandonment of the so-called “ Cou- 
pon system ” under which candidates, whether Conserva- 
tive or Liberal, entered the electoral contests under a 
united banner. 

Several factors combined to bring about the crisis. 
The English people do not as a rule like a coalition gov- 
ernment. They submitted to the formation of the present 
coalition ministry during the war, but it now appears 
that they begin to become restless under it, and are look- 
ing for one in which either a Conservative or Liberal pro- 
gram, or one perhaps from another party, would open up 
new hopes for the nation. A decisive factor in the revolt 
of the Tory “ die-hards ” is the anti-Government verdict 
found in two recent by-elections, in which Labor suc- 
cesses were scored against the present Ministry. Con- 
tributing factors were the strength developed by the 
De Valera and Republican forces in Ireland, and the 
rather gloomy disclosures made by the Geddes economic 
committee. To these disturbing elements were added 
the serious outbreaks in Egypt and in India, the whole 
making a combination which no government could face 
without the backing of a united party. With his usual 
insight into the trend of the popular feeling, and of the 
reaction going against him in the ranks of the coalition, 
Mr. Lloyd George recognized the seriousness of the 
position into which his Government had been placed, much 
earlier than his colleagues. He had little difficulty in con- 
vincing Austen Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead that 
their only salvation lay in a closer coalition. The Con- 
servatives recognized that their chances of success at 
the polls were poor, but they preferred, they said, to run 
the chances of defeat rather than submit any longer to 
the Liberal leadership of Lloyd George. The Premier 
himself plainly told the Conservatives that they could not 
win, if a general election were forced upon the country, 
while Winston Churchill informed them that the Labor 
party would undoubtedly make heavy gains. The crisis 
came when Lloyd George openly threw down the gauntlet 
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to the Conservatives, who compose the majority in the 
coalition in the Government which has existed since De- 
cember, 1918. The challenge came in the form of a 
letter to Austen Chamberlain, government spokesman in 
the House of Commons. In the letter, the Premier de- 
clared that the position facing the Government was in- 
tolerable and that he no longer intended to submit to 
dictation of the Conservatives. His main shafts were 
aimed at Sir George Younger, the Conservative whip. 
The Premier’s meaning was clear: either he or Sir George 
must go. 

For two or three days it looked as if the Premier might 
at any moment put his threat into execution. But by 
March 4, according to an announcement made by the 
London Times for March 5, quoted by the New York 
Times, the political crisis brought about by the incident, 
had passed, for the moment at least. The London Témes 
added: “In the face of the unanimous representations of 
his colleagues, Lloyd George will not resign at present. 
It is probable the general election will be postponed till 
autumn.” Winston Churchill still further strengthened 
the Premier’s position. Speaking at Loughborough, 
March 4, on a resolution drawn up at a meeting there, 
he stated that the meeting was in entire sympathy with 
“ the principle of co-operation between parties and classes 
in the State, believing that the difficulty of the present 
situation of general world-wide unrest, coupled with econ- 
omic, industrial and financial problems awaiting settle- 
ment, can best be solved by the maintenance of national 
unity.” The meeting further assured the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues of continued confidence and support. 
For the moment at least the crisis seems to be over. 
The business interests of the country, and Mr. Lloyd 
George as well as every member of the coalition Govern- 
ment are aware of this, are against the Premier’s resig- 
nation and the elections which it would necessarily entail. 
For it is believed, that all the Liberal members of the 
Government, among them nine Cabinet Ministers and 
more than a dozen minor ministers, would resign with 
him, thus precipitating a small general election in the 
country, as all the Conservatives appointed to fill their 
places would be obliged to present themselves for re- 
election. It is also felt both in England and abroad that 
the Premier is needed at the coming conference of Genoa, 
J. L. Garvin writing in the Observer expresses his own 
personal opinion with regard to the elections, saying that 
they ought to be held before the Genoa conference, on 
the ground that a British statesman who starts the Genoa 
policy ought to be sure that he would be in a position 
to continue it. He admits, however, that the prevalent 
idea in political circles is that the general elections should 
be postponed until autumn. 


Spain.—The whole country is making ready to celebrate 
on March 12, the three hundredth anniversary of the 


canonization of St. Teresa. Extraordinary pomp and 
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splendor will mark the occasion, for 
the Virgin of Avila is considered one 
of Spain’s national glories and is ven- 
erated as the Patron of the nation and in a particular way 
the protectress of the Spanish army. A committee has 
already been organized in Madrid, one of the cities which 
together with Avila, Alba de Tormes, Seville and Sarra- 
gossa are in a special manner devoted to her, to prepare 
for this occasion. The King of Spain is the honorary 
president of this committee, and on the list of honorary 
members are to be found the names of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and of the Archbishops and Bishops of 
Madrid, Alcala, Valladolid, Salamanca, Avila, as well as 
those of the Provincial Fathers of the Discalced Carmel- 
ites in Spain. The actual president of this committee is 
the Duke of Alba. A National Women’s Committee has 
also been formed. The Honorary President is her Majesty 
Queen Victoria Eugenia, the Honorary Vice-President 
being her Majesty, the Queen Mother, Maria Christina. 
The actual President is her Royal Highness Donna Isa- 
bella de Bourbon, Infanta of Spain. Countess de Torre 
Alta is the Vice-President. Forty-five provincial com- 
mittees have been organized, under the leadership of the 
Archbishops and Bishops, and the entire nobility of Spain. 
The Spanish Hierarchy has sent out special pastorals to 
the Faithful of their dioceses, extolling and glorifying the 
Virgin of Avila, who was not only the incarnation of 
holiness but was also a symbol of the purest patriotism. 
The Spanish people have also remembered that St. 
Teresa is one of their country’s greatest writers. Accord- 
ing to critics like Menendez Pelayo and Valera, she hand- 
led the Spanish tongue with a simplicity, purity, a mastery 
over all its harmonies, a directness and idiomatic flavor 
that place her close to Cervantes and Fray Luis de Leon. 
To celebrate the literary artist as well as the Saint, they 
have opened competitions for national and patriotic hymns 
in her honor. The Government will print a special issue 
of national postage stamps in commemoration of the cen- 
tenary. The Royal Family, official representatives of the 
Government, of the army and the navy will take part in 
the festivities of March 12. The program will include 
the official proclamation of the Saint as Honorary Doctor 
of the University of Salamanca. No other woman has 
ever had such an honor conferred upon her 309 years after 
her death, or any honor paid to her memory which in the 
least resembles it. Avila, where the Saint was born and 
where she is buried, as well as Alba de Tormes, where 
she died, will be the object of pilgrimages from every part 
of Spain. The Discalced Carmelites of whom St. Teresa 
may well be called the second founder, publish monthly 
at Avila the official organ of the Teresian Committee, the 
Review “ Tercer Centenario de la Canonizacién de Santa 
Teresa de Jestis”’ Three other children of Spain were 
canonized with Teresa of Jesus in 1622, St. Isidore of 
Madrid, St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Francis Xavier. A fifth 
Saint, St. Philip Neri, Apostle of Rome, was also canonized. 


Tercentenary of 
St. Teresa 
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The Dail and the Treaty 3 


M. A. DurKIN 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


HE first session of the Dail Eireann for the consid- 
eration of the Anglo-Irish Peace Treaty was hardly 
under way when the Chairman announced that he 
had been “ requested by the President to inform the House 
that a certain document which had been brought before the 
private session must be regarded as confidential ” until the 
President formally brought forward his own proposals 
later on. This announcement evoked a storm of protest 
from a number of the delegates and, for a while, it looked 
as if the discussion on the Treaty would be abandoned. 
Mr. Griffith stated that to accede to the President’s wish 
would be “ to tie our hands,” while Mr. Collins urged that 
“it is the right of the Irish people to know what the alter- 
native to this Treaty really is.” 

In explanation of this request President De Valera said: 
* I want this House to have a united policy, if possible. I 
was prepared to stand on a certain document. It would cease 
to be of value unless it could command practically the unan- 
imous approval of this Assembly. It was given to you on the 
understanding to get objections to it. Later on I propose to 
state definitely what I want to stand on before the Irish peo- 
ple. That was not my proposal definitely, but was a paper to 
illustrate my views ...I have asked that it be treated con- 
fidentially because there are other documents necessary to 
explain its genesis. 

When Mr. Griffith put forward his motion for the ap- 
proval of the Treaty, he said, touching upon the President’s 
request : 

The President does not wish a certain document to be 
read but I must refer to it. An effort has been made outside 
to represent that a certain number of men stood uncom- 
promisingly on the rock of the Republic, a Republic and 
nothing but a Republic . . . . In the letters which preceded the 
negotiations not once was the demand made for the recogni- 
tion of the Irish Republic. If it had, we know that it would 
have been refused..... We went to London to see how we 
might reconcile the two positions—but, then, the President 
does not wish the document to be read. What am I to do? 
What can I say? Am I to keep my mouth shut about this 
uncompromising rock? What I shall have to say is this: 
the difference in this Cabinet and in this House is between 
half-recognizing the British King and the British Empire and 
between marching in, as one of the speakers has said, with our 
heads up. The gentlemen on the other side are prepared to 
recognize the King of England as head of the British Com- 
monwealth. They are prepared to go half in the Empire and 
stay half out. They are prepared to go in to the Empire for 
war and peace and treaties,—all the vital things,—and to keep 
out for other matters and that is what the Irish people have 
got to know is the difference between us. Does all this 
quibble of words, because it is merely a quibble of words, 
mean that Ireland is asked to throw away this Treaty and go 
back to war? 


From the discussion which followed this statement it 
would appear that, in the course of the private sessions, 
President De Valera, as the spokesman for the opposition, 





had put forward a sort of counter-treaty not unlike the 
London Treaty in many of its clauses. It was evident also, 
from the trend of the discussion, that the point on which 
the President had failed to get the unanimous decision had 
to do with the form of oath. It will be recalled that, in the 
London Treaty, the oath “ to be taken by the members of 
the Parliament of the Irish Free State shall be in the fol- 
lowing form”: 

I. . . do solemnly swear true faith and allegiance to 
the Constitution of the Irish Free State as by law established 
and that I will be faithful to H.M. King George V., his heirs and 
successors by law in virtue of the common citizenship of 
Ireland with Great Britain, and her adherence to, and mem- 
bership of, the group of nations forming the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

During the course of the second day’s public session, 
one of the delegates read a form of oath which drew from 
Mr. Griffith the statement that “ the Irish people ought to 
know that this is the difference between us.” The impres- 
sion was given and not contradicted that the oath in the 
alternative proposal put forward during the the private 
sessions by President De Valera was as follows: 

I. . . do swear to bear true faith and allegiance to the 
Constitution of Ireland and to the Treaty of Association of 
Ireland with the British Commonwealth of Nations and to 
recognise the King of Great Britain as Head of the Associa- 
tion. 

Many of the delegates who spoke in opposition of the 
Treaty did so on grounds other than the form of oath, 
though it is certain that a majority of all who opposed the 
London pact were unwilling to subscribe to the form of 
oath contained therein. There can be no doubt that 
the oath was one of the stumbling blocks for all who op- 
posed the Treaty. To many of the delegates it appeared 
to be the only serious difficulty, while to some others it 
was but the most objectionable of a number of objection- 
able clauses. 

At any rate, it is interesting to examine the clauses of 
the two forms of oath submitted to the Dail. In the Lon- 
don Treaty, the “ form of oath to be taken . . . . shall be 
in the following form”: 

I. . . dosolemnly swear true faith and allegiance to the 
Constitution of the Irish Free State as by law established— 

According to the terms of the Treaty, the Parliament of 
the Free State is to formulate the Constitution to which its 
members shall swear true faith and allegiance. President 
De Valera, in discussing this clause, charged that there was 
a difference, between the two forms of oath and that the 
Constitution formulated under the terms of the Treaty 
would have “the English King as its Head,” whereas the 
Constitution to be formulated under “ Document No. 2” 
would not recognise the King of England as the Head of 
Ireland but only as the Head of a combination of nations. 









































































Canada, Australia, etc.,—the “‘ British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” In one case there is an oath of allegiance to the 
“Constitution of the Irish Free State as by law estab- 
lished ” while in the other, the oath is to the “ Constitution 
of Ireland and to the Treaty of Association of Ireland 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations.” It is evi- 
dent that the theory of the President is that some provision 
would be made in the “ Constitution of Ireland and the 
Treaty of Association” whereby the British King would 
not stand as the supreme authority in Ireland but only as 
the Head of the combination of nations of which Ireland is 
a member. 

It was argued that the supreme authority back of the 
Treaty of Association of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations is the British King. In “ Document No. 2” the 
oath of allegiance is to the Constitution of Ireland and to 
the Treaty of Association. If this be true, then it follows 
that the oath in “ Document No. 2” is really an oath of 
allegiance to the British King, despite the clause, “ and to 
recognise the King of Great Britain as Head of the Asso- 
ciation.”” In the London Treaty, the members of the Irish 
Parliament swear true faith and allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion of the Free State of Ireland and, in addition, to be 
faithful to King George V, “in virtue of the common 
citizenship of Ireland with Great Britain and her adherence 
to, and membership of, the group of nations forming the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” Mr. Griffith argued 
that “this is an oath which any Irishman can take with 
honor.” By this oath, “he pledges his allegiance to his 
country and to be faithful to this Treaty and, after this, 
to the Head of the British Commonwealth of Nations. If 
this country were to be unjustly used by any of the nations 
of the Commonwealth or its Head, then his allegiance is 
to his own country first and his allegiance bids him to re- 
sist.” 

Against this interpretation President De Valera argued: 

It has been said that we have only an oath to the British 
King in virtue of common citizenship but it is an oath to the 
Irish Constitution and that Constitution will be a Constitution 
which will have the King of England as head of Ireland. You 
will swear allegiance to that Constitution and to that King 
.... this is absolutely inconsistent with our position. It 
gives away Irish independence. It brings us into the British 
Empire. It acknowledges the Head of the British Empire, not 


merely as the Head of an Association but as the direct Mon- 
arch of Ireland and the source of all executive authority in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Kevin O’Higgins, in his analysis of the Treaty 
maintained that under the oath 

Your first allegiance is to the Constitution of the Irish 
Free State. You swear faith to the King of England but faith 
is a thing which can exist between equals. . . . It is not abso- 
lute or unconditional, and I hold that once you have sworn 
allegiance to the Irish Free State anything that follows is 
not absolute but conditional on the Constitution being re- 
spected and conditional on the terms of the Treaty. 


Mr. Patrick Hogan argued that 
It is a sound principle of constitutional law that where a 
king or monarch is mentioned in an oath, the full relations 
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between him and the person taking the oath must be fully 
defined round his name and cannot be added to or subtracted 
from in any other part of the document. In view of this, it 
is clear that the only relatiun we have with King George 
under this Treaty is to be faithful to him as head of the Brit- 
ish community of nations. 

A number of the delegates who favored the approval of 
the Treaty laid stress on the clause in the form of oath be- 
ginning with the words “ in virtue of the common citizen- 
ship ” and argued that this clause meant the same thing as 
the clause in the alternative oath regarding the Treaty of 
Association. Faithfulness to King George, they main- 
tained, was brought about by the common citizenship of 
Irishmen in the British Commonwealth of Nations. In 
both documents the Constitution is to be formulated by 
Irishmen in Ireland, the Constitution to which, in both 
cases, the oath of allegiance is to be made. But in the case 
of the London Treaty, Mr. De Valera contended, the Con- 
stitution will have the King of England as Head of Ire- 
land. “ You will swear allegiance to that Constitution and 
to that King,” he said, but he did not say wherein or by 
what means Irishmen framing a Constitution under either 
form of oath would write into it the British King as the 
Head of Ireland. It is reasonable to assume that in fram- 
ing the Constitution of the Free State the legislators will 
see to it that the King of England will not be constituted 
the Head of Ireland just as they would see to it under the 
Constitution framed in accordance with the alternative pro- 
posals. In one instance the King will come into the Con- 
stitution as entitled to the faithfulness of Irish citizens as 
members of the British Commonwealth and common citi- 
zenship with Great Britain; in the other he will come in as 
the recognised head of the Association of which Ireland is 
a member. 

In “ Document No. 2” the oath is to the Treaty of As- 
sociation and not to the Association itself. The London 
document calls for faithfulness to the King in virtue of 
common citizenship with Great Britain and Irish member- 
ship in the Association. In one document the King is 
formally recognised as the Head of the Association while 
in the other his “ leadership ” is easily implied. 

And so one might go on indefinitely with this analysis 
just as the delegates in the Dail threatened to do until the 
better judgment prevailed. Much can be said on both 
sides of the question but I think that at present the rank 
and file of Irishmen in Ireland are agreed generally that 
there is no material difference between the two forms of 
oath. Most people in Ireland who have given any serious 
thought to the matter are inclined to share Mr. Griffith’s 
view that the whole thing is a “ mere quibble of words.” 

After all, the Irish people, like most folk, are lovers of 
success and, like the members of many another small na- 
tion, they have at times wavered between the policy 
of absolute separation and complete independence on the 
one hand and Home Rule or Dominion Status on the other. 
Always they have been passionately bent on winning their 
liberty but never have they been particularly exacting or 
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fanatical in the definition of liberty. Above all else, as was 
said on a former occasion, the Irish people want peace 
and it looks to them that the Treaty signed in London will 


bring that peace about. Already the signs are in the air. 


Night after night sees thousands of British soldiers making 
for the North Wall of Dublin, there to embark for Eng- 
land. They take with them their stores of ammunition, 
their pistols and machine guns, their armed lorries and 
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their tanks. Dublin Castle is now in the hands of the Irish . 
Provisional Government. The educational system, the post 
and the telegraphs, the customs and the excise are all 
governed now and controlled in Ireland. Surely, indeed, 
times are changed. 

But after all the great question is: How will the Irish 
people themselves solve the problem? 

Dublin, February 6. 


How Millions Were Made 


Joseru Husstern, S.J. 


lent service is the dream of the modern world. How 

vast fortunes have frequently been bled from the 
lean purses of the people was told on the floor of the 
United States Senate in a recent speech by Senator Nor- 
ris. His illustration was taken from the Standard Oil 
Company of Nebraska, an organization of middlemen 
confined to his own State. This company, like other trusts, 
had nominally been dissolved by the Supreme Court, but 
apparently continued in operation precisely as before. Its 
story can be easily followed even by the novice in finance. 
Authority for the statements are the figures presented by 
the Senator. 

At the time of its dissolution, which took effect on 
paper, May 15, 1911, the Standard Oil Company of Ne- 
braska had a capital stock of $600,000. How much of 
this was water we can merely surmise from our knowl- 
edge of its methods. A year passed; and on this 
capital, mythical or real, a dividend of no less than 
$960,000 was declared on April 15, 1912. Each time the 
Nebraskan farmer “cranked up” his little “ Ford” he 
paid a tribute to the Standard Oil to make possible this 
dividend of 160 per cent. It was their reward 
for capital invested in merely marketing petroleum 
products within the State of Nebraska. In 1913 a divi- 
dend of $270,000 followed, and in each of the next seven 
years a dividend of $200,000. The dividend in 1921 was 
$300,000 or fifty per cent on the original investment. Yet 
we have so far related only a modest part of our story of 
profits. 

If the cash dividends already recorded are regarded as 
an extravagant return for the capital, mythical or real, 
invested in this Company, we shall be surprised to hear of 
additional stock dividend to which no allusion has as yet 
been made. Together with a payment of 160 per cent 
cash dividends in 1912, there was announced besides an 
increase of $200,000 in the capital itself. This, therefore. 
was a stock dividend of an additional thirty-three and a 
third per cent. In 1913 another similar addition was made 
to the capital stock, raising it now to $1,000,000. Finally, 
on May 16, 1921, the capital stock of the Company, by an 
enormous stock dividend of 200 per cent on the increased 
capitalization, was suddenly raised to $3,000,000. 


TT". make enormous gains without rendering equiva- 


But there still remains the most interesting feature of 
the story. It is the fact that this tremendous leap in 
capitalization, from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000, without the 
addition of any external capital, and in conjunction with 
a further declaration of fifty per cent cash dividend on the 
first investment, making a total dividend fer 1921 of 
250 per cent on the original sum, took place in the very 
year when every farmer and stock-raiser was selling his 
products at a loss. An inspection of the market prices 
for this year reveals that the Nebraskan farmer received 
at this date the lowest price for corn paid him since the 
year 1912, when the first dividend of the Standard Oil 
Company of Nebraska was declared. Yet, as Senator 
Norris happily remarked: 

It ought to be some satisfaction to those farmers, who 
have toiled from fourteen to sixteen hours a day to produce 
food to help feed the people of this country and the world, 
and to produce it at a loss—it ought to be some satisfac- 
tion to them to know that while they were doing it, part of 
their expense, which went to the Standard Oil Company, 
had a very beautiful result and enabled a great many men 
to live in luxury and happiness without toiling or spinning. 

That is indeed a beautiful and altruistic sentiment. How 
much the farmer may be able to appreciate it is another 
question. Perhaps it may suggest to him, at all events, 
the idea of extending his cooperative associations until 
he can buy directly for himself the oil and gasoline he 
needs, and perhaps the time may even come when he will 
produce it as well in his own oil fields. Such developments 
are fast taking place over all the world. May they not 
herald the breaking of a new and brighter day? 


The Company we have chosen to serve us as an illus- 
tration of how millions are not infrequently made under 
the present profit system is but insignificant in comparison 
with the vast organizations whose records for enormous 
profits were demoralizing industrial and commercial life 
during the very year that our soldiers were shedding 
their life’s blood in the grim death-grapple of the World 
War. From the detailed report of corporation incomes 
for 1918 we learn that there were then 180 corporations 
making from $5,000,cv0 to $309,000,000 annual profits. 
The net profits of the Steel Corporation are quoted at 
over $500,000,000 for that same year. Yet we have all 
heard of the ocean of watered stock out of which this 
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great corporation was originally begotten, like Aphrodite 
from the foaming turmoil of the sea. Altogether the nine 
score corporations mentioned had a net income of 
$2,554,000,000 for that year of human holocaust and sacri- 
fice. Even the huge war taxes paid on this sum did not 
leave them paupers. 

According to the analytic statements drawn up by 
Claude Kitchin, the various corporations in the United 
States made net profits, from January 1, 1916, to July 
12, 1921, amounting to no less than $47,000,009,000 
After deducting all taxes—income, excess-profits and war 
taxes—there was still left for them as clear profit the fabu- 
lous sum of $38,000,009,000. Of this enormous amount, 
as calculated by Mr. Kitchin, more than four-fifths was 
made by 1,026 “of the big profiteering corporations, 
which include the Steel Trust, the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, the Du Pont companies, the various Standard Oil 
companies, the coal combine, the Woolen Trust, the meat 
packers, etg.” In other words, about a thousand corpora- 
tions, in five and a half years, made a clear profit of three 
times the total Allied war debt to the United States, with 
all taxes paid. 

In describing how millions are made out 
capitalization in the face of anti-trust.laws I selected a 
rather insignificant corporation. As men would say in 
the more expressive language of these spacious times, 
“a mere piker.” As such the Standard Oil Company of 
Nebraska, with its bagatelle of $3,000,000 capital, will 
doubtless rank in the great assembly of the trusts. Yet 
with a ten per cent clear profit, an amount of interest that 
should surely seem far more than sufficient for the money 
here invested, its total dividends in ten years would not 
have amounted to more than the original capital. Instead 
we find that during the same period the capital was mul- 
tiplied five-fold, while additional dividends were paid 
ranging from thirty-three and a third to 160 per cent on 
the capital of $600,000, the only money ever paid in by 
the investors, if even this was not in part fictitious. All 
else, in the words of Mr. Norris, was accumulated by “a 
paper process,” through the declaration of stock dividends. 
How far these in turn were represented by tangible addi- 
tions to the stock it is not mine to say. 

I have so far told how millions were accumulated. 
Let me now allow Mr. W. Bourke Cockran to tell how 
hundreds of millions have been made. The Steel Trust is 
the subject of his story, and the occasion of his speech 
was a discussion of the Tariff bill, July 14, 1921. Here 
then, in brief, is the history of the steel amalgamation as 
Mr. Cockran envisaged it. He said: 

This combination took two falls, or rather several falls, out 
of the American people, if I may use such an expression 
First, manufacturers of the various products of steel organ- 
ized themselves into a trust, or rather into a number of dif- 
ferent trusts. One was called the Federal Steel Co., com- 
posed of several corporations. There was still outstanding a 


formidable competitor of this concern in the Carnegie Com- 
Then there was the American Bridge Company and 


of small 


pany. 
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the American Tube Company, the American Steel & Wire 
Co.—a whole series of companies, each one of them itself a 
trust, formed by an amalgamation of several other corpora- 
tions. And in each of these trusts water was the most exten- 
sive ingredient. Its proportion to actual property was about 
two to one. 

The late Mr. Morgan was active from the beginning, I 
think, in the Federal Steel Company. I know he was pre- 
dominant in the American Bridge Company and in the 
American Tube Company. Other gentlemen of kindred dis- 
position, though not of equal renown, were active in the 
Steel & Wire Co. Under Mr. Morgan’s persuasion and 
guidance all these concerns were brought together and jcined 
with the Carnegie Company in a new corporation owning 
property which, with the water already mentioned, had a 
nominal value of about $670,000,000, speaking in round num- 
bers. To that volume of capital, already inflated, they added 
another $1,000,000,000 of pure water, if such an adjective can 
be properly employed to describe any feature of that trans- 
action. For that billion of water there was absolutely no 
property whatever—not even a wheelbarrow—added to the 
assets of the steel company. But prices to consumers of 
steel were raised forthwith from about eighteen dollars a ton 
for steel rails to twenty-seven or twenty-eight, and prices of 
all other steel products were raised in like proportion. .... 

And now, for nearly twenty years, that trust has grown and 
thrived until this water, which Mr. Carnegie thought worth- 
less when it was created, has come to be worth over par, 
every dollar of its value extorted from the public. If the 
people contributing it did not suffer from the exaction, there 
might not be much cause for complaint. 

“ What is true of the Steel Company,” Mr. Cockran 
does not hesitate to claim, “is true of all other trusts.” 
Whatever we think of this we must not conclude that 
such plunders were equally shared in by all the stock- 
holders. “I am a stockholder in various large corpora- 
tions,” a workingman once said to me, who had thus in- 
vested his modest earnings, “ and I have never yet received 
any profiteering dividends.” That may be quite true, and 
perhaps he should be thankful that in some instances at 
least he has not lost his stock as well. We must not be © 
too sweeping in our statements, yet too often there is an 
inner circle that plans to plunder. But that is another 
story. In the words of Mr. Cockran: “ The history of 
these concerns shows that stockholders have been plun- 
dered and the people oppressed with cheerful but rigid 
impartiality.” The innocent, unsophisticated stockholder 
is hot seldom a mere pawn in the hands of sordid “ finan- 

e ” 
clers. 

What wonder then that today we hear the cry that the 
entire profit system, or capitalism itself, must come to an 
end. It is not the mere clamor of Socialists, but often of 
Christian men intensely opposed to every form of Social- 
ism, yet who believe there can be no remedy, in our pres- 
ent state of industrial civilization, unless the entire mod- 
ern system of profits is completely swept away. They 
distinguish carefully between the possible uses of carital- 
ism and its existing abuses, but they firmly believe that 
there can be no hope of eliminating the latter except by 
annihilating the capitalist system itself from which they 


have sprung. 
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That this may be brought about without injustice to any 
one and without violent revolutions is not at all impossible. 
As capitalism followed upon the Catholic gilds so it may 
in turn be superseded by a new and more consistent form 
of private ownership. The cooperative system, which 
rightly understood is in full conformity with Christian 
ideals, is even now girding itself as a giant to run its 
course. The odor of its garments is “as the smell of a 
plentiful field which the Lord hath blessed.” But we 
must not be blind to the fact that temptations will also 
beset its course. Gladly will the Church bless it if only 
it will remain true to her high principles that are surely 
and safely based on the laws of nature and the Gospel of 
Christ. 


An Apology for the Bookworm 


Kevin GuinaGcuH, A.M. 


ey may be unknown to some readers that there is 
a certain insect-larva which confines its labors to 
boring through books. It is most appropriately termed 
the bookworm. Because the occupation of this burrower 
is so similar to that of the voracious reader, the word 
has been fastened upon the close student and the lover of 
the printed page. 

Men in general look askance at the bookworm. Some 
will look upon him and say in pity, “the poor man!” 
while others exclaim, “the poor fool.” Men imbued 
with the utilitarian philosophy of the day demand produc- 
tion. The inquiry is never made as to whether or not a 
thing is good or true or beautiful, but the question, “* What 
material good will result?” is ever on the lips of men. 
May I presume to put up my visor and enter the lists to 
save the arms of this ancient and honorable line from being 
numbered among the spolia opima of the great conqueror, 
Industrialism ? 

Let us consider what manner of man this much flouted 
personage is. You may run across him some day in a 
second-hand book store, high up on a ladder with one 
book in his hand and another under his arm. He is 
slowly boring his way through a portentous volume on 
agriculture, history, or philosophy. In his intense inter- 
est he is oblivious of the fact that it is nearly time for the 
shop to be closed. Soon he is reminded by the proprietor 
that it is supper time, whereupon he replies quite majes- 
tically: “It is five o’clock, you say? Is that possible ? 
I was quite unconscious of the fact that the day was so 
far advanced.” 

He buys the volume, and goes home. At one o’clock 
the next morning neighbors returning from a dance or 
theater remark that our friend is wasting his life over 
dusty, old books. 

Engage him in conversation some day, and you will find 
that if he is typical of his class, the Bticherwurm is 
maligned. As to learning, you will find it difficult to 
make allusions to matters which he has not touched in 
his extensive reading. He is one of that fast disappear- 
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ing class of students who are not wedded to one idea only, 
and whose development has not. been stunted by narrow 
specialization. You will readily perceive that there is an 
air of culture in his manner. This is shown from the 
fact that he is a good listener, a habit that he has acquired 
from listening every day to the princes of thought who 
willingly converse with him at any time he desires it. He 
is not fussy or nervous in his disposition; such men would 
never sit for hours without stirring. Were they impa- 
tient, they would not have the patience to plough their 
way through the uninteresting deserts which are abun- 
dant in English classical literature. He has not the odious 
habit of breaking in on your thought-pauses. When he 
does reply he speaks fluently, and occasionally adorns 
his speech with bookish words and ornate phrases. He 
will cite historical analogies of modern questions, and nar- 
rate pleasant biographical anecdotes to exemplify any 
truth. He is a vindication of Bacon’s laconic statement 
that “ reading maketh a full man.” There is some truth 
to the objection that he is not profound. The deep thinker 
reads little, but ponders long, whereas your typical book- 
worm must always be boring through matter new to him. 
Like a stranger traveling through a beautiful city, he ad- 
mires all that meets his gaze, while the thinker may stop 
at the first building to criticize the plan of the architect, 
the purity of the architecture, the purpose of the struc- 
ture, and whether it is fulfilling its design. He will 
coordinate this knowledge with kindred topics, and thus 
thoroughly assimilate the information. By this time our 
friend, the bookworm, is penetrating into the heart of 
some new world. Yet you must not overcensure him for 
not probing and questioning whatever he reads. His mind 
is synthetic, not analytic; he delights in panoramas more 
than in details. Each type of mentality has its charac- 
teristic limitation. I cannot bring myself to believe that 
the lack of profundity on the part of the bookworm is a 
defect of grave moment. 

I warn you to avoid banalities and platitudes in your 
conversation with him. He soon wearies of such talk. 
If there is any reading matter in sight he will cast furtive 
glances in its direction to see if he can make out titles or 
sentences. The reason for his lack of interest is that 
he is accustomed to listen to the pondered wisdom of 
master minds. He has no intention of being impolite, but 
he simply cannot tolerate idle weather-gossip any more 
than a real musician can hear with pleasure the sounding 
of discords. Because men talk so much drivel he grows 
tired of company readily. He is that much abused mem- 
ber of the family who slinks off when company calls to 
spend a pleasant evening, or who stays at home reading 
Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” when everybody else is 
yielding to the human instinct of gregariousness by fre- 
quenting crowded pleasure resorts. While the crowds are 
straining their ears to hear an illustrious man utter a few 
sentences of the “as I look upon this sea of upturned 
faces” variety, while others are sitting mentally passive. 
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watching a silent drama on the screen, and others still 


are mingling with the crowds in a dance hall, our friend, 


the bookworm, is at home chuckling over the old doctor’s 
dogmatic utterances. 

Though he may not be so very old in years, he is a 
medievalist ‘n spirit. He is jostled aside by the crowds 
in their nervous pursuit of the fickle phantom of pleasure. 
Some individuals feel sympathy for him in much the 
same manner as one pities the strong bodied man in whom 
reason has been unseated. Others smile benignly upon 
him much the same as one does upon seeing a model of 
the first typewriter, The bookman, however, smiles at 
those who smile at him, and thinks of the foolish things 
they think and say when they might be conversing on 
lofty themes with the most interesting men in all history. 

I for one think that the bookman needs no man’s sym- 
pathies. There is an unwholesome tradition which has 
come down from the days of less diffused education to 
the effect that close students of books must be regarded 
as victims of mental disorders or at the very least queer. 
Such ideas have little foundations in reality, and are like 
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the long school vacation given in the summer, a product 
for the most part of the age when men went to school 
when the weather did not permit labor in the fields. The 
good which the lover of books pursues is of the rational 
order, whereas his critics often revel in the sensitive order. 
He is called a bookworm, but it is the man who never rises 
higher than the decaying things of earth who deserves to 
be called a worm. I fancy that if there is any condescend- 
ing smiling to be done, a jury of impartial men will regard 
the lover of books as the privileged character. He him- 
self is happier than his criticis, for the recollection of his 
hours of converse with great minds is always pleasurable. 
He grows old with the song on his lips: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made, 7 


while his censurers, when the flame of bodily activity burns 
low, grow chilled with life, find no comfort in their com- 
mon thoughts, and come at last to realize that the man of 
books is by no means the fool that he was adjudged. 


The Democracy of the Saints 


Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


Gregory XV solemnly enrolled among the Saints 

five servants of God, who have since that day 
remained among the most loved and popular among 
the Catholic people from which they sprang. But their 
fame and glory do not belong solely to Spain and Italy, 
the lands that gave them birth; they are the heritage of 
the Church Universal. With Isidore of Madrid, the 
Laborer and Ignatius of Loyola, the Warrior Saint; with 
Francis Xavier, the missionary and herald of the Faith; 
with Philip Neri, the “ Ambile Santo,” the lovable Saint ; 
even with Theresa of Avila, the Seraph disguised in a 
mortal frame, Catholics dare claim kindred. By the Com- 
munion of Saints they make one family with them. Like 
them they too are the children of the King. These canon- 
ized Saints are their models and their guardians. 

Had Gregory XV endeavored to do so, he could hardly 
have gathered together a more picturesque group of Saints 
than the one he offered to our admiration and imitation. 
In their canonization he brought before us what may well 
be termed the democracy of sanctity. Isidore of Madrid 
lived in those Middle Ages (1070-1130) so different from 
that sixteenth century which the other four ennobled by 
their virtues. Isidore mustered no soldiers to carry the 
Cross to foreign lands, trained no masters of literature 
or theology and philosophy to withstand the tide of error. 
Like Xavier he did not evangelize mystery-shrouded king- 
doms of the Far East. No band of priests was gathered 
by him to work for the salvation of his brethren. No 
seraph pierced his heart with the flame-tipped arrow of 
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God’s love. Yet Isidore, the Laborer, stands in the glor- 
ious company of the Virgin of Avila, the Apostle of the 
Indies, the Soldier Saint of Pampeluna and the gentle 
Philip, the Apostle of Rome. 

In the height of their sanctity, the four Coromati whose 
privilege he shares, were sheltered in the haven of re- 
ligion. Isidore passed his entire life in the world. He 
attained to sanctity in his laborer’s hut, by the side of his 
bride, Maria Torribia, like him a canonized Saint. He 
was a chaste husband and a loving father. The way to 
holiness, he found in the paths that led from his cottage 
to the fields he tilled for his master. Sanctity came to 
him under his roof ever guarded by innocence and purity. 
His was the life of the toiler, the lot of the majority of 
mankind. In placing him beside Ignatius and Teresa, 
Gregory XV extolled the obedience and the purity, the 
humility and innate grandeur of a son of toil. In ac- 
complishing the humblest tasks, as Isidore accomplished 
them under the skies of Castile 800 years ago, God’s will 
can be done as surely as in the founding of an Order or 
the conversion of pagan lands. We cannot believe that it 
is only a legend when we read in his life, that when the 
sun beat fiercely on the uplands of Castile, Angels clad in 
white guided the yoked oxen in the furrow which Isidore 
had begun, while the sainted old man was wrapt in prayer 
or rested in the shade. The Catholic Church alone 
knows how to write “the short and simple annals of the 
poor.” When she does, she dips her brush in the 
splendors of heaven to paint their story. 
In that Golden Age which saw her the leading power 
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in the world, Catholic Spain became the mother of three 

of those Saints who by the decree of Gregory XV were 
united in such a glorious fellowship. Spain thrills at the 
sound of their names. For her these names are battle 
cries, an abiding proof of her Catholic ideals and faith. 
For Catholics of every land they are witnesses to that 
holiness in the Catholic Church, by which men must recog- 
enize her as of God. 

Ignatius Loyola is the strategist of the hosts battling for 
Christ, the genius, calmly organizing his plan of battle, 
guided by a few master principles; selecting his means, 
instruments and men to carry it out to its foreordained 
conclusion. He is a soldier and lawgiver. The power which 
a few vital principles can exercise over an entire life was 
never better exemplified than in him. God’s supreme 
dominion over man, the rights of Christ, the King, the 
necessity of obedience and submission to God’s law, loyalty 
to the Sacred Person of that King and to his representa- 
tives, these are with him paramount. Obedience, order, 
discipline, are his watchwords. He is the captain of a 
host ever ready to uplift the banner of the Cross over the 
threatened rampart in the sacred citadel. He is the master 
of Xavier, the friend of Philip Neri. His “ Spiritual 
Exercises ” are as calm and serene as a chapter from the 
Angel of the Schools, as soul-stirring in their hidden yet 
persuasive eloquence as a hymn of St. Teresa. They 
prove him a master of the spiritual life and a psychologist 
of the keenest insight into the secrets of the soul. The 
“ Constitutions ” which govern his Society form a master- 
piece of legislation which even the enemies of the Com- 
pany of Jesus are forced to admire. Ignatius, the soldier, 
is also the reformer. Many others with him, it is true, 
a Pope, like the son of St. Dominic, St. Pius V, St. 
Teresa, St. Charles Borromeo and Philip Neri, saw the 
need of reform. None more effectively organized the in- 
struments and the scattered activities of hitherto uncoordi- 
nated units for that one purpose. With eagle eyes he 
saw the point of attack on which the enemies of the Church 
would concentrate their efforts. So he drilled masters 
for the schools, controversialists, historians, theologians 
and learned exponents of science and philosophy to safe- 
guard the citadel of truth. He gathered his soldiers 
around the See of Peter to champion its doctrines and to 
be ever ready to obey its call. 

In Francis Xavier (1506-1552) Ignatius finds his 
noblest son and greatest lieutenant. If Ignatius, the 
strategist, plans in prayer and meditation his campaigns 
for the extension of the Gospel and the kingdom of Christ, 
Xavier is the incomparable commander in the field. 
Ignatius proves the efficacy of great principles engergizing 
in the entire life. Xavier proves the power of noble 
passions controlled by reason and faith and unselfishly 
working for God and man. Profound psychologist that he 
was, Ignatius had read aright the soul of Xavier. He saw 
that Xavier loved glory, and had that ambition which is the 
last infirmity of noble minds. Ignatius did not quench 
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that spark. He would have it burn before no worldly 
shrine, and purified its flame. Under the soldier of 
Pampeluna, the worldly ambition of Xavier was trans- 
formed into the zeal of the Apostle. Since the days of 
St. Paul, the Church of Christ has seen no nobler am- 
bassador of Christ. Xavier is the very ideal of the 
Apostle. A Spanish hidalgo he despises danger, he courts 
it. He is the knight errant of the Cross, the Don Quijote 
of the missions. He is the dreamer of epic dreams, the 
hero of more than epic conquests for the Cross. He 
carries the Cross to the merchant princes of Goa, to the 
pearl-divers of the Fishery coast. He preaches it before 
Indian rajahs in Travancore, before Malay sultans in 
Ternate and Amboyna. He explains its mysteries to the 
daimyos and Samurai of Japan. He dreams of bearing 
it to the Chinese empire. The very vastness of his con- 
ceptions, the burden of his sublime ideals crush him in his 
ripest manhood. Like Moses he dies in sight of the 
promised land. 

How different is Philip Neri (1515-1595). Heroic 
sanctity is to be found in him as in his companions. But 
it is of different stamp. No one is better entitled to speak 
of Philip Neri than his great son, Cardinal Newman. 
The Cardinal tells us that from Benedict, Saint Philip 
learnt what to be, from Dominic what to do, and from 
Ignatius how to doit. Ignatius, as Philip admitted, taught 
him how to pray. Philip wished to go to the Indies. He 
found his Indies in Rome. There, like Ignatius, he car- 
ried religion into the crowded street. Neither the Oratory 
Philip gathered around him nor his spiritual direction 
were built on strict formal rules. Freedom, joyousness, 
devotion and service, untrammeled by rigid discipline, 
were his ideals. He had, says Newman, “ the breadth of 
view of St. Dominic, the poetry of St. Benedict, the 
wisdom of St. Ignatius, all recommended by an unassum- 
ing grace and a winning tenderness which were all his 
own.” Never existed more democratic, winsome, genial- 
tempered, humorous Saint than he. 

While Ignatius was organizing an army for Christ, 
Xavier extending the frontiers of his kingdom, Teresa 
reforming a noble Order, Philip was rebuilding in Rome 
the kingdom of Christ in the souls of men with a serene 
power, an abiding strength which have seldom been 
equaled. Meanwhile Teresa Sanchez Cepeda Davila y 
Ahumada (1515-1582) who in her childhood had escaped 
with her little brother from the paternal house to seek 
martyrdom among the Moors, and in her maidenhood had 
for a moment felt the fascination of the world, had attain- 
ed in the enclosed garden of Carmel the heights of per- 
fection, and experienced all the ardors of the great 
mystics. The Teresa of the Davilas and the Ahumadas 
was now a mysteriously transformed woman. She was 
Teresa of Jesus. If ever human being could be privileged 
to have its name linked with the Sacred Name, the Maid 
of Avila might claim that honor. By her executive 
abilities, her sublime conceptions, the strength of her will, 
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Teresa of Avila was one of the greatest Saints the world 
has known. She had the energy of a man, a woman’s 
tenderness, the ardors of a seraph. Her letters, her 
spiritual writings place her as a classic in her native tongue 
besides the Venerable Luis de Granada and Fray Luis de 
Leon. She writes like a high-born lady, but with the 
simplicity, homely directness and picturesque language 
of a peasant from some Castilian hillside. So safe in doc- 
trine, so sublime of thought, so deeply versed in the 
mysteries of the Godhead are the outpourings of her soul, 
that were it not for her sex, she would be counted among 
the Doctors of the Church. 

Teresa of Jesus lived for Him to whom she had dedi- 
cated all the tenderness of her heart and the devotion of 
her chivalrous nature. Were it not that with all her high 
enthusiasms and seraphic ardors, she is ever self-controlled 
and calm, crystal-clear in her self-revelations, and the souls 
of sincerity, we might doubt the reality of her mystic 
communings with God. Few Saints loved the Sacred 
Humanity of Christ more passionately and tenderly than 
Teresa of Jesus. She gave the world, writes the skeptical 
Sainte-Beuve, the loftiest and the purest love-strains that 
ever leapt from a human heart, Teresa’s hymn to her 
Crucified God. She is the eagle and the dove. How 
queenly-splendid she was! In Avila, Teresa of Jesus 
slumbers in death. In our days she seems to have come 
to life again. In Norman Lisieux, Soeur Thérése of the 
Child Jesus, the Little Flower, brings back to earth the 
fragrance of her virtues. In the soul of the Catholic 
Church, the flowers of sanctity never fade. 


Catholic Activity on Negro Missions 
LAWRENCE LANDRIGAN 

LL who esteem a champion of the right are sponta- 

neously whole-hearted in response to him who takes 
up a cudgel in defense of the weak. William M. Markoe 
S.J., has been swinging a big stick to stir up more interest 
and establish greater cooperation in the work of evange- 
lizing the Negroes of our country. His motives are un- 
questionably the best, as evidenced in his recent contribu- 
tion to America: “ Catholic Aid for the Negro.” However, 
there is also a positive side of the question in regard to 
the work that the Catholic Church is doing for the Negro. 
An exposition of this obviously does not divide the sup- 
port solicited; rather, it encourages the loyalty of those 
who regularly contribute toward the missions, and be- 
sides attracts others to the same cause. The scale of 
justice hanging in the human heart has been balanced 
fairly by many Catholics. Some who can afford more, 
drop in but a mite, it is true; others give generously of 
their means and their life. Such as these are now looking 
on. They are making silent appreciations and presumably 
do not wish to be passed by without at least ordinary 
recognition. A summary of conditions as well as some 
results achieved on the colored missions is given in the 
following : 
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According to the latest census there are in continental 
United States 10,463,131 Negroes. Of these, 9,912,311 
live in the sixteen States, and the District of Columbia, 
that are commonly called the Southern and the border 
States. Six hundred thousand one hundred eighty-three 
dwell in the States of New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. The total rural population is 6,903,658. Some 
States of the Union have a Negro population of less than 
one per cent; others, such as North Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi, have more than fifty per cent. The Government 
Report of 1916 states that of the whole Negro population, 
4,602,508 have some kind of church membership. 

Of late years Negro migration to the North has been 
noticeably heavy. The lowest estimated number for the 
maximum period, the 1916-1917 migration, according to 
the “ Negro Year Book” of 1918-1919, varies from 
350,000 to 500,000. Industrial centers extending from 
Massachusetts to Iowa have attracted the majority. To 
this movement is attached a religious as well as an eco- 
nomic and social effect. It is well known that Catholic 
missions, particularly in Alabama, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, have suffered losses due to migrations. Colored 
Catholics who have found their way to northern cities 
make up, to an appreciable extent, the individuals and 
the groups scattered here and there. That the colored 
Catholic should turn from rural to urban life is not sur- 
prising, particularly when economic betterment is offered. 
As a matter of fact, Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara asserts in his 
survey that four-fifths of our total Catholic population 
are city dwellers. Because of conditions partly due to 
what has been stated above, the present census, generally 
based on a parish or a mission unit, is inexact as regards 
the number of colored Catholics. The estimated number 
falls short of 250,000. The majority live in the South. 

Catholic mission work among the Negroes is now ex- 
tended in thirty-six dioceses. It is true that in some 
dioceses only one parish, or a mission, or a school, or a 
social center exists. It is also a fact that in places the 
colored mission or the school is but an adjunct to a parish 
for white people. Exact data, therefore, as regards the 
number of priests, sisters, churches, schools and other 
institutions in mission extension are lacking. A fair 
estimate gathered from various reports is as follows: 
priests, 175; churches and missions, 110; schools, 140; 
academies, 5; industrial schools, 3; orphan asylums, II. 
With few exceptions, the schools and the institutions are 
supervised by the members of twenty-two different com- 
munities of Sisters. There are three colored Sisterhoods. 
One white community, the Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, is devoted exclusively to the Indian and the Negro 
missions. Six colored men have been raised to the 
priesthood, four of whom are living. Two are Josephites, 
one is a Holy Ghost Father, one belongs to the diocese of 
St. Paul. Recently a preparatory college for the educa- 
tion of colored boys for the priesthood has been opened 
by the Society of the Divine Word. The same Fathers 
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expect to build a seminary at Bay St. Louis. Besides 
the Commission for Mission Work among the Negroes 
and the Indians which takes up an annual collection 
throughovt the country, there is the Catholic Board for 
Mission Work Among the Negroes, under direction of 
the Rt. Reverend Monsignor John E. Burke, with head- 
quarters in New York. The purpose of the Board is to help 
defray the expenses of school operation and to aid needy 
priests on the missions. Funds are collected by the agents 
of the Board who visit various dioceses. The official organ 
is Our Colored Missions. 

Some secular priests work among the colored people 
in the dioceses of affiliation. The bulk of the work is 
borne by priests of religious Orders or Congregations. 
Among these, in some instances only one, are the Ca- 
puchins, the Franciscans, the Irish African Missions, the 
Jesuits, the Passionists, the Vincentians, the Fathers of the 
Divine Word, the Holy Ghost Fathers, the Society of 
the Africans’ Missions of Georgia, and the Society of St. 
Joseph of the Sacred Heart. The last named is the only 
organization exclusively engaged on the general missions 
of the Church among the colored people. So far as ob- 
servations show there is no annual report of colored mis- 
sion work and progress so complete as that which appears 
in the March issue of the Colored Harvest, the official 
publication of the Josephite Fathers. A summary of 
Josephite activities is as follows: 


NS is cnddcicbaceeisdswensions 73 
cia cand anikweenecdansaieibe 16 
Cietrcnee BE MEIGtOGS «.<. 0 oii icin os dees inecisewsee 70 
Membership in congregations.................. 40,549 
i nah wah nd akbanis + ba keel we 52 
BE GIN BORIUIIING o.oo isaisie. 5 :5:0.0.0 105,00 eames Gis:3 6 
MN Splat ada Peta isk oad Gib a Whe GW n Oia WO 9,016 
Sisters (representing ten communities)........ 134 
I gee aicics 4s ac ealean Maa aes os hae po 6ee 58 
I NO ic 6 SG Keke Hs eaaMaainaaioU 1 
I aa desig drain. ain oni. aia Saris Shee 1 
a fe ee re nr rr 3 
Seminarians at St. Joseph’s Seminary.......... 33 
Students at HBpmphany College........cccccseses 65 


Two parishes have more than 5,000 members. The 
physical progress may be appreciated in the statement that 
seven years ago the total number of colored Catholics in 
charge of the Josephites was 11,721, and that since then. 
there has been an increase of 28,122. 

There is no question of the uttermost importance of 
evangelizing the Negro. Generally speaking, many 
Catholics know the situation, but while some help, others 
look on rather supinely. Unity of action and thorough 
organization of Catholic forces are retarded. We are 
merely creeping in a field that demands giant strides. 
There is a problem and there is not. In the sentiments of 
a leading member of the Hierarchy there is no problem 
if we are big enough, zealous enough, Catholic enough 
to step down from any high places of prejudice and pro- 
vincialism to put our shoulder to the wheel of Catholic 
endeavor. Otherwise the rut has no end. A kind of 
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spiritual lethargy, indifference to a Church fact, un- 
Catholic appreciation of our Faith, submission to certain 
standards plainly foreign to the mind of the Church, com- 
placency in what has been accomplished, these should be 
attitudes of the past rather than a program of the future. 
Means are needed but besides means there is an impera- 
tive need of men. At our very doors is an apostolic field 
calling for vocations. These must be encouraged by the 
guardians of our sanctuaries. This is positive enough. 
And though strange to say it, at least vocations should 
not be discouraged. Finally, besides the ordinary recogni- 
tion of the possibilities of the Negro missions, time and 
circumstances call for diocesan organization and general 
cooperation. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


Negro Morality 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Caroline Harris Gallagher's letter on “ Negro Morality and a 
Colored Clergy,” in the issue of February 18 made me turn again 
to Father Markoe’s article of several months back. When I 
had reread it, the thought would not be downed: “I wonder if 
Miss Gallagher read to the end?” And so I wonder. The fact 
that her two quotations are taken from the opening paragraph 
of Father Markoe’s excellent article makes me wonder more. 
Aside from this question, however, I must admit that it is be- 
yond my comprehension how a presumably devout Catholic could 
write such a letter in condemnation of a priest who argues in 
behalf of those of God’s children who are so woefully and shame- 
fully disregarded. 

Prescinding from the fact that Father Markoe’s arguments 
are based on the solid foundation of the universality of God’s 
Church, and on justice and truth, they are exactly what is needed 
today to rouse the interest of Catholics in the needs of the 
Negro, the Negro who for so long has been misunderstood and 
looked down upon and left to shift for himself. 

To claim these writings as “unjust and incendiary” would be 
laughable, were it not so sad. For it is always sad to see a per- 
son so blinded by prejudice that he will not see the truth. As 
to being “incendiary,” I fear the letter of Miss Gallagher would 
cause much ire were it seen by a few of our educated Negro 
brethren. But of course since “they are much more like animals 
than we are” their anger would only be another proof of their 
inferiority to the white man. Miss Gallagher assures us, “ No 
one who has lived in the South, or who has associated in any 
way with colored people can possibly deny the fact that, as a 
rule, they are horribly immoral.” I know at least one priest 
who has lived several years in the South, and who has had con- 
siderable to do with the colored people, and he by no means agrees 
with your correspondent. Whom are we to consider as the better 
judge? Again I am forced to wonder just what personal 
knowledge Miss Gallagher has of the Negro, outside of the 
“woman after woman” whom she has employed. 

In conclusion I would advise all who do not agree with Father 
Markoe in his placing of the blame for the Negro’s condition 
upon the white man, to read very carefully the history of the 
days of slavery in these United States, when the Negro was 
bought and sold like an animal, and in many instances treated 
far worse than any animal in these tender days of the S. P. C. A. 

Baltimore, Md. H. P. McNa tty. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“The Negro is less guilty than the white man. The Negro is 
at least the white man’s equal in morality.” These words are 
assuredly “enough to stir up all the decent blood in the veins of 
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self-respecting white men,” that is, if taken separately, without 

regard to their original context. 

But surely, no one who is a dispassionate observer of the Negro 
situation, and who has not become victimized by the innate and 
distinctly Southern hatred for the black race, can reasonably 
construe Father Markoe’s article in the November 12 issue of 
AMERICA, as a “ perfect firebrand . . . which will stir up rage and 
enmity in both whites and blacks.” 

In the article referred to, Father Markoe cites the various out- 
rages perpetrated by the Negro. He attributes them to the 
demoralized condition of the black man today, a result, not of 
his inferior moral caliber or character, but a natural sequel to the 
exasperating laxity and galling indifference of the Caucasian, as 
regards the “uplift” of his less fortunate black neighbor. In 
short, he claims the Negro has not as yet been brought to learn 
or to know better. And the white man, though well qualified to 
teach him, has done nothing, save brand him a beast, and his 
race a plague. 

Father Markoe then concludes with a simple statement. He 
employs no devastating, biting invective in his censure of those 
who are to blame for these lamentable conditions. He merely 
chides the white man, as one might scold a twelve-year-old for 
the pranks of his companion of five. He says, “the Negro is less 
guilty than the white man.” 

Is there any fairminded, unbiased and cool-thinking man, who 
can reasonably find fault with such a statement? The trouble with 
most of us is, that we are content to grumble and growl, to 
despise and decry, without shouldering any of the blame which 
is clearly ours. The slogan, “Lay down the hammer and put 
the shoulder to the wheel,” could be put into practise in the present 
instance with considerable advantage to all parties concerned. 

The statement, that “the Negro is at least the equal of the 
white man in morality,” must be interpreted in its spirit, not 
literally. That Father Markoe did not intend it to be taken as a 
fish might take “ hook, line and sinker,” is clearly proved by his 
subsequent article in the issue of February 12. For here the 
sponsor of the Negro welfare work agrees wholly with the words 
of President Harding: “ The black man should seek to be, and 
should be encouraged to be the best possible Negro, and not the 
best possible imitation of the white man.” Father Markoe then 
strongly implies that any such effort on the part of the black to 
reach the high intellectual standards of the white must result in 
failure. Indeed he uses the very words, “cheap imitation.” 

In the article of November 12, Father Markoe did not contend 
that at the present time the Negro is morally the equal of the 
white man. But he does insist that inherently the black is every 
bit as capable of moral regeneration and reform as is the white; 
that he is not a mere beast with purely animalistic tendencies; 
that he is human, and not as Dixon paints him, a leopard whose 
spots can never be changed; that given the opportunity, the en- 
couragement, the necessary uplifting influence, he will become at 
least as good as the white man. But as for the intellect, culture 
and progressiveness of the Negro being on a par with that of 
the Caucasian, Father Markoe makes no such statement or im- 
plication. 

The “decent blood in the veins of <elf-respecting white men” 
can flow on as usual. Nothing has been said or done to cause 
it to boil or to “stir it up.” 

New York. Witit1AM R. MEAGHER. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am a Negro, by Divine Providence. Deo Gratias! May God 
be thanked for it. The sentiment of the entire race to which I 
belong, I assure you, is in complete accord with the views ex- 
pressed by Father Markoe. Of this he has the written testimony 
from me. The Pharisaism of certain Southerners, such as that 
displayed by. your correspondent, Caroline Harris Gallagher, in 
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your issue for February 18, is of small concern. Father Markoe 
has proved himself the worthy disciple of the Master who, in 
His day, so fearlessly unmasked the most hidden depths of 
hypocrisy. It need not be claimed here that the accusations made 
against my race, as a whole, cannot be justified in many in- 
dividual cases. But Father Markoe triumphs over Pharisaism, 
in that he recognizes in our race, and justly so, the “ mark that 
God Himself has put upon them,” yet in a sense very different 
from that implied by Miss Gallagher. Might we not recall to her 
in turn that lament over the passing of slavery when: “Our 
husbands in the fields could satisfy their grosser passions, and re- 
serve for us their finer love.” But the subject is too loathsome. 

The vile accusations of immorality brought against our race 
which, with Pharisaic dogmatism, Miss Gallagher alleges to be 
verified “as a rule,” are too many to be separately considered 
here. Southern plutocracy has known no other way, when there 
was a question of dealing with the Negro, than that of misrepre- 
sentation. But let me point to a brighter picture. 

It is in the memory of the writer how, during his sojourn in 
the United States, it was his privilege to behold in the Rev. J. J. 
Plantevigne and in the community of colored Sisters a resplendent 
glory of our race and a source of edification to our coreligionists 
of other races. In the presence of such evidence I should like to 
know how Miss Gallagher can reconcile these facts with her un- 
founded statements made to blackguardize an entire race? To 
be sure the brazenness with which she spreads her knowledge of 
the immorality of so many is proof evident that notwithstanding 
the feigned hurt which her superiority sustained, morally and 
physically, she has a relish for such tales. How far nobler the 
attitude of the Jesuits in seeking to guard and save those of the 
sinful woman’s type, as did their Lord and Master, than the 
action of such as loudly publish their failings abroad! Why 
imitate the Pharisees? 

Hamilton, Ont. A. Vina, N. A. C. 


Individualism in Art 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was not without respectful admiration that I read in AMeEr- 
1cA, February 11, Father Donnelly’s article, “Individualism in 
Art,” a very convincing summary of the case we have against the 
emotion exposing riot that is contemporary literature, I would 
much rather listen to the graceful sentences of the author than 
to the blatant tin-pannic anathemas of America’s pet literary 
Gorgon, Mr. H. L. Mencken, but at the same time the article 
seems to me to incorporate the fundamental error with which 
Catholic literary criticism in America is tainted. 

One of the great characteristics of scholastic philosophy, if I 
remember correctly, is its ability to solve an impasse by recourse to 
a distinction. Following in this course and applying this method 
to the question, we distinguish between individualism as a basis 
for philosophical and dogmatic tenets and individualism as a 
method of literary approach. With the former there can be no 
compromise, but does the latter also merit inconsiderate con- 
demnation? Not considering for a moment the character of the 
ideas propagated, we are forced to recognize that the egocentric, 
individualistic novel, poem or play is certainly one of the most 
interesting and, what is more important to the reading public of 
today, most stimulating forms of propagation which the world 
possesses. 

Are the dogmatic and moral truths of Catholicism of such a 
nature that their effect upon-an individual soul cannot be made 
the subject of a novel, poem or play, developed along individual- 
istic lines? Such would seem to be implied in many articles 
written from a Catholic viewpoint, and unfortunately this con- 
viction seems to have settled upon American Catholic writers of 
today. For the answer let me mention Huysman’s “En 
Route.” I fear that the young intelligentia of today would hardly 
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consider Ivanhoe and Harvey Birch better types of “ healthy men” 
than Pennochio. 

College graduates are turning flirtations into literary material, 
because from their viewpoint flirtation has a distinct place in life, 
and all the criticism we can muster will not change their opinion. 
But where are religions experiences, the most profound, the most 
subtle, the most individual of all intellectual and emotional states 
of man, where are these finding manifestation in literary art? 
And because the Catholic novel, poem or play has refused to 
take on the form which appeals to the mind of today, its in- 
fluence is negligible, and its quality too often anaemic. 

Yonkers, N. Y. KENNETH ALLEN. 


The Inaugurator of Our Parish School System 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

St. Peter’s, the mother church of Catholic New York, is one 
of the very few of our congregations that can show parish records 
more than a century old. Its Rt. Reverend Rector takes a 
special pride in the fact that, not only has he adopted all modern 
mechanical precautions to keep them intact, but he has also had 
a card index made that immediately places their details at the dis- 
posal of any one needing them. He must have smiled when he 
read this sentence in his America of February 18, in Father 
Weigel’s article on the Venerable Bishop Neumann: 

One of our Bishops did not hesitate to declare that to 
Bishop Neumann must be awarded the merit of having in- 
augurated the glorious system of parochial schools to which 
we now point with pardonable pride. 

Under date of March 30, 1800, in the register of the St. Peter’s 
Trustees’ meetings is this minute: 

Resolved, That a free school for the education of children 
be and is hereby established, and that a proper master be 
chosen to superintend said school. 

The parish school thus inaugurated is still flourishing with a 
credit of 122 years of continuous service, a record that probably no 
other parish in the United States can equal. The example of 
St. Peter’s in establishing a parish school was followed in the 
immediately succeeding years by St. Patrick’s, St. Mary’s, Christ 
Church and St. Joseph’s congregations in New York and by St. 
James’, the pioneer parish of Brooklyn. The zealous laymen 
who founded the latter parish declared, in the formal document 
they drew up on January 1, 1822, to present to the Bishop of 
New York, giving their reasons for such action: 


In the first place we want our children instructed in the 
principles of our holy religion; we want more convenience of 
hearing the word of God ourselves. In fact we want a 
church, a pastor and a place of interment. 


When Father Gabriel Rumpler came to New York, in 1843, to 
begin the first community here of Father Weigel’s own Congre- 
gation the parish school that has always been the pride of the 
great East Third Street church was opened almost as soon as 
the church itself. In fact it was one of the echoes of the his- 
toric municipal election of November, 1841, in which the Catho- 
lic parish school was the main issue, and following which the 
intensive campaign to extend and strengthen these schools was 
started by the aggressive Bishop John Hughes and two other in- 
cidents of which were the establishing of the New York Insti- 
tute of the Sisters of Charity in 1846, and the arrival of the 
Christian Brothers here in 1848. 

As the Venerable Neumann was not made Bishop of Philadel- 
phia until 1852, it can be seen how much at variance ith the 
indisputable records is the idea that he inaugurated our system 
of parochial schools. 

Brooklyn. ke F. MM. 
Filipino Students in America 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On two former occasions I ventured to draw attention in these 
pages to the condition of Filipino Catholic students studying in the 
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United States. It is pleasant to be able to record now that 
something is being done to help these students. The N. C. W. C. 
has announced the opening of bureaus in Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco as well as in Manila to register and assist young Filipinos 
entering the States. 
in touch with them. For instance the number of Filipinos fre- 
quenting Newman Hall (University of California) nearly quad- 
rupled in the space of three years. Other institutions could prob- 
ably announce similar progress. 

In answer to many inquiries with regard to the Filipino student 
question be it said that some of the students are supported from 
home, many are self-supporting, dividing their time between work 
and study, and some are government pensionados. The last are 
entrusted to the care of the educational agent of the Philippine 
government, Dr. W. W. Marquardt of Washington. Anyone 
therefore anxious to secure the attendance of these Catholic 
students at a Catholic University would have to apply to Dr. 
Marquardt. In his hands, apparently, is the selection of the 
Universities at which his protégés attend. 

Mr. Jaime C. de Veyra, resident commissioner at Washington, 
is another official of the Philippine Government who is interested 
in the student question. Last year he addressed an earnest appeal 
to his young countrymen urging them not to leave the Philippines 
unless they were sure to be well provided for in America, and 
telling them of the terrible hardships whick many Filipinos in the 
States have to endure. Mr. de Veyra is a Knight of Columbus, 
and would surely be glad to give any assistance in his power to 
those who have at heart the spiritual and educational interests 
of the Filipino students in the States. 

Mr. de Veyra’s appeal was quite opportune. The knowledge 
of English is rapidly spreading in the Philippines, and the thoughts 
of an ever increasing number of Filipinos are turning to Amer- 
ica. Of the 10,000 foreign students in the States the Filipinos 
are said to rank in number next to the Chinese; and Filipino 
clubs and societies are now established in several American cities. 
There is a Filipino club, for instance, in Kansas City at 1536 
Oak street. Chicago has its Filipino Association whose secretary 
is S. de Leon, 3558 Grand Boulevard. Minnesota has a Filipino 
Students’ Association, and there is a Filipino club at Washington, 
and so on for other cities. One young man writes: “ We feel, 
in the midst of a strange people and new environment, a longing 
to get together for that feeling of sympathy which comes from 
association with one’s own kind.” 

A few months ago Dr. Marquardt visited the Philippines and 
spoke highly of the conduct and abilities of many of the Filipinos 
studying in the States. “Such is the confidence the Americans 
have in them,” he said, “that they are given positions on college 
newspapers and are oftentimes invited to speak in churches, 
Y. M. C. A. gatherings, and other social functions.” The 
Filipinos, be it remembered, are nearly all Catholics. The fact 
that they are often chosen to speak at Y. M. C. A. gatherings 
and “in churches,” needs no comment. 

The reports of the Wood-Forbes mission, published at the end 
of last year, makes a strong appeal for the continuance of the 
present status of the Philippines. It is likely therefore that the 
Islands will remain for some time yet under the American Flag, 
and that young students, from the Philippines will continue to 
flock into the United States. These students all expect to re- 
turn to the Philippines when their university course is completed. 
There they will, no doubt, have a marked influence on the re- 
ligious life of their people, and it is a matter of the greatest im- 
port that their religious interests should receive attention while 
they live in the States. The editors of the Newman Hall Review 
truly remark: “ Any Catholic organization or individual that will 
assist in solving the religious problem of Filipino students will 
render a great service to the Church in the Philippine Islands.” 

Opon, Cebu, Philippines. Tuomas A. Murpny, C.SS. R. 


Catholic institutions, too, are getting more 
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Catholics at Bay. 
F all religious organizations in the country, the Cath- 
olic Church is and always has been the best friend 
of the flag. 

Despite the poverty of the great mass of her members, 
the Church has built and maintained schools wherein 
thousands of children have been taught faith in God and 
fidelity to American principles. The result of so wise 
a policy has been visible in all the great crises that have 
come upon us these last sixty years. In every instance 
Catholics have swarmed to the front line of the forces, to 
shed their blood in defense of the principles that they had 
been taught to love and obey. 

That such practical patriotism was unwelcome to some 
men who considered themselves divinely elected guard- 
ians of the country’s welfare, has long been known. 

For years, men, “ prominent in the Protestant Church,” 
inspired by jealously of Catholic fidelity to America, and 
hatred of the very doctrine that has put men in the ranks 
of patriots, have conspired to destroy our schools, the 
nursery of all the virtues that make Catholics valuable 
citizens. Every now and then this jealousy and hatred 
take form in a villainous anti-Catholic campaign, some- 
times conducted by an ex-priest, real or fictitious, whose 
name smells to heaven, sometimes again by an unfortunate 
woman, a priestess of sin, who, recently released from a 
reformatory wherein are detained the pests of society, 
assumes the name and garb of a nun and, mistaking her 
own shameful life for that of pure’ women, tells a sordid 
story that tickles the ears of groundlings. There are 
others, too, of more obscure reputation who attempt no 
less unwelcome campaigns, as is apparent from this letter : 


Keen’s Encitisnh CxHop House 
72 West 36th St.. New York, N. Y. 
February 15, 1922 
A group of men, prominent in the Protestant Church, have 
had for some time, a plan under consideration, for the purpose 
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of combating the strong program of the Roman Church, which 
includes making America Catholic. To this end, the American 
Children’s Welfare Foundation is in process of formation. 

A very definite program, which will bring in a very large 
yearly income for a period of years, without asking for subscrip- 
tions, has been presented to and passed upon favorably by the 
following men: 

Dr. George Coxhead, Supreme Council, Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Charles S. MacFarland, of the Federated Council. 

Mr. William Millar, Council of Churches, N. Y. City. 

Mr. Robert Kenworthy, Grand Secretary, Masonic Lodge. 

Mr. David Kennedy, Master, Masonic Lodge, Freeport, L. I. 

Mr. I. M. Rhodes, State Secretary for Ohio, Y. M. C. A. 

In order to open offices and put out the necessary literature, 
and bring our plans up to May 15th, when we shall begin to 
realize returns, we need a final subscription of $12,000. Upon 
investigation, if you feel disposed to send the Organization 
a check for whatever amount you feel the movement is worth 
to you, we shall be glad to regard it as either a subscription to 
be applied to the cause, or if you so desire, as a loan to be 
returned not later than August of the current year. 

Thanking you in anticipation, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Eugene Woodhams. 
For the Committee. 

For the present, this unpatriotic, un-American letter is 
left to the consideration of genuine Americans who love 
light and fair play. Just now, it is sufficient to remark 
that in the open Charles S. MacFarland is General Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of the Churches whose pur- 
pose is to promote unity, charity and so on, and in secret 
he is one of a band of conspirators against the Catholic 


Church. 


Who Will Pay the Bonus? 
OES the Federal Government support the people? 
Or do the people support the Federal Government? 
The answer is plain. But it is astonishing to note how 
very few, even of our alleged “ statesmen,” seem to under- 
stand that the Federal Government has no money, except 
the money given it by the people. 
That is the reason why a Federal appropriation is never 
a gift. It is always a levy upon the purses of the people. 
Wealth cannot be created by an act of Congress. When 
Congress votes an appropriation, it does not put a dollar 
in the pockets of the people, but takes one out. Appro- 
priations do not pile up money in the Treasury. They de- 
plete it. An appropriation is equivalent to a debt, and that 
debt must be paid, not by an act of Congress, but by the 
people. Debts are paid by levying taxes or by. floating 
bonds. Taxes must be paid here and now. Bonds are 
simply a promise to pay the principal at some future time, 
and the interest at stated periods. Taxes, principal, and 
interest are not paid by Congress. They are paid by the 
people, either directly or indirectly. In no way can Con- 
gress create money. What it needs, it demands and ob- 
tains from the people. 
It may be well to consider the so-called bonus bill in 
the light of these simple but neglected truths. Granted 
for the moment that it is desirable to pay Brigadier-Gen- 
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eral Vanderbilt, along with all soldiers, a bonus of three 
hundred dollars, whether they need it or not, is the country 
able to expend a sum which may easily reach five billion 
dollars? Two notably independent Senators, Senator 
Borah, a Republican, and Senator King, a Democrat, 
speaking in the Senate on March 2, call the latest plan 
“a raid,” “a scandal,” “a pawnbroking scheme,” and 
“an imposition on the country.” “ There has been no way 
invented,” said Senator Borah, “ to pay five billion dollars 
out of the treasury, unless you put five billion dollars into 
the treasury. No amount of juggling or deception will 
relieve the poor taxpayer.” In other words, the necessary 
five billion dollars are not in the treasury. They will never 
be in the treasury, unless they are taken from the people 
and put there. In these days of high rents, of the high 
cost of coal, food, and clothing, it is nothing less than folly 
to assert that the country can add five billion dollars, or 
even one billion dollars, to the Federal budget, even if the 
sum is distributed over a period of three years, without 
inducing financial disaster. 

Let us leave for the moment, all discussion of the theory 
that it is desirable for this Republic, or any republic, to 
subsidize its soldiers, three years after the conclusion of 
hostilities, for services which these same soldiers were 
bound in conscience to give. A question of present and 
more practical import is “ Where is the money for this 
subsidy to be obtained?” If it could be exacted from the 
war-profiteers by way of just punishment, the financial 
difficulties of the bonus plan would be lessened. But it 
will not be exacted from these pirates. It will be taken 
from the people, and it necessarily means a further finan- 
cial burden upon a people already overburdened with the 
fearful costs of war. 


The Masons and Federal Education. 
HE fight for and against the Towner-Sterling Fed- 
eral education bill has begun anew. Within the last 
few weeks, former Vice-President Marshall, Governor 
Miller of New York, former Governor Lowden of Illinois, 
with Presidents Butler of Columbia and Kinley of Illinois, 
have turned their batteries against it, only to be met by 
the undaunted’ front presented by Judge Horace Mann 
Towner and field-agent Hugh Magill. Mr. Magill can 
find no more crushing answer to President Butler than the 
assumption that the President of Columbia has not read 
the bill; but the Judge is relying upon a stronger defense. 
He is undaunted because “a splendid body of citizens,” 
the Supreme Council of the Scottish Rite of the United 
States, Southern Jurisdiction, has promised to spend $250,- 
000 within the next two years, to make the bill better 
known and appreciated. “I see no cause for discourage- 
ment,” writes Judge Towner, “or for pessimism.” 

What the Southern Masons wish to do with the money 
which they publicly expend is, primarily, their own con- 
cern. That they intend to use it in an improper manner 
may not be taken for granted, but should they so resolve, 
the laws of the land are probably sufficient to control the 
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situation. ‘What is very unfortunate is that this latest 
action of the Southern Masons has been interpreted by 
many lodges as a signal to begin another campaign against 
the private schools. Yet in another sense, the move is not 
unfortunate. It completely unmasks the possibilities, if 
not the deliberate purpose, of this Federal education plot. 
From the beginning it has been proclaimed by Judge 
Towner and other friends of the bill, that the measure 
could not possibly be interpreted as an attack upon the 
parish schools, and that its practical effect would be to 
help all private as well as the public institutions. The 
Southern Masons rate this protest at its proper value. 
Throughout the South, lodge after lodge has recommend- 
ed the bill as the one great means of closing the “ un- 
American parish schools.” Their members see clearly that 
in the hands of clever, astute, and unscrupulous officials, 
the Towner-Sterling plan can be used to destroy every 
school in the country which refuses to omit religious in- 
struction from its program. No one who studies the 
bill carefully can doubt that the Masons are correct in their 
interpretation of this measure as, first of all, a powerful 
weapon against the private schools. 

Apart from all considerations of Masonry and Protes- 
tantism, are we Americans ready to welcome, and to pay 
heavily for, a Federal Department under which religious 
persecution can be launched and maintained under the 
sanction of the Federal Government? From one end of 
the country to the other, judges and social workers are 
demanding that some scheme be evolved under which it 
may be possible to teach our boys and girls religion. By 
religion they do not mean sentimentality or emotionalism, 
but, usually, a training of the child in the service and 
worship of Almighty God. They are beginning to realize 
that Washington was right when in his Farewell Address 
he bade the people cultivate religion and morality, warning 
them that even as morality could not be lasting unless 
founded on religious principle, so the blessings of democ- 
racy could not endure except among a religious and moral 
people. It does not seem conducive to the fulfillment of 
the just requirements of these judges and social reformers 
to enact Federal legislation which can easily be used, and 
doubtless will be used, to put an end to the only system of 
schools in the country which regards the teaching of 
religion and morality as the most important subject in the 
curriculum. 


What of the Natural Law? 

WICE recently the papers of the country, in an- 

nouncing court decisions, have declared that the 
judges who rendered the verdicts have said “ there is no 
such thing as natural rights.” “The people,” so the 
doctrine is stated, “ have no more rights than the laws of 
the community in which they live give to them.” Whether 
any judge ever pronounced such words or not, is quite 
immaterial for the present purpose. What matters is 
that this doctrine, now commonly taught in our high 
schools, from text-books of economics especially, is not 
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only false but altogether pernicious. For after all, man is 
antecedent to society both in time and by nature. Before 
the commonwealth was formed, he existed, and then, just 
as now, was driven to the attainment of happiness by a 
constant impulse which worked itself out in definite, con- 
stant ways which he understood and instinctively followed. 
In other words, before society came into existence, man 
was ruled by natural law, and enjoyed certain rights 
arising from that law. By reason of that law, as effect 
from cause, arose society, the commonwealth, the State, 
which, as a consequence of the way it came into being, and 
for other reasons, too, can scarcely be said to be the origin 
of all human rights. And strange to say, this doctrine is 
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not only a dictate of right reason but a clear postulate of 
the Declaration of Independence whose meaning judges 
are not supposed to pervert, to put the case mildly. And 
lest anyone think that all this is far removed from actual- 
ity, it were well to contemplate some consequences that 
would inevitably follow the contrary doctrine. For 
instance, man would enjoy his right to life by grace of the 
community only, his right to happiness, too, his right to 
worship God in accordance with the dictates of an en- 
lightened conscience, his right to marry, his right to make 
an honest living: all those rights, in fact, that are consid- 
ered essential for the well-being of a rational creature and 
the stability of the State—Hail to Sovietism! 


Literature 


UGLINESS IN MODERN AMERICAN FICTION 
OMMENTING on the unsightly ugliness of American litera- 
ture of the present, a weekly literary review has remarked: 
It ought to be clear that we shall never get beauty of this 
kind, or of any absolute kind, in American writing until 
there is more beauty in American life. Amidst the vulgarities 
of signboards, cries of cheap newspapers, noisy hustle of 
trivial commercialism, and the flatness of standardized living, 

it is hard to feel spiritual qualities. 

If you live on Main Street and see nothing but the dust in the 
gutter and the dirt on the houses, you must look to yourself for 
the cause. If you stand by a church door early of a Sunday 
morning and note only the poverty of the garments of the 
worshipers, it is your limited vision which is to blame. If you 
walk on Riverside Drive and observe only the railway tracks in- 
stead of the splendor of the sun setting behind the Palisades, 
your own shortsightedness is at fault and not the scenery. Your 
point of view toward modern life depends as much upon the 
point of your remarks as upon the view itself. And right here 
is my chief quarrel with modern fiction. 

In order to be a realist, a writer believes he must be a pessimist, 
as though, in a literary sense, realism were necessarily divorced 
from idealism. Realist and Romantic, the old phrase of the texts 
has it. Who dares to claim that idealism is the province solely 
of the romanticist? When the primrose by the river bank is a 
simple primrose and nothing more, realism is a drab and un- 
healthy thing. If that same primrose, if the light of setting sun, 
if the very stones of the field and the murmuring ripples of 
running brooks, are viewed as the delicate handiwork of God, 
even the most outwardly unattractive thing of an unattractive 
life may have charm and interest. We of modern America do 
not wear our hearts upon our sleeves; yet our hearts are beating 
with the same determined rhythmic cadence as they did in “the 
good old days.” 

Why fasten on the only ugly things you can see from Riverside 
Drive, and overlook the marvels of one of the finest parkways in 
the world? Why concentrate attention on the seedy coat or 
frayed cloak of an ardent worshiper who enters the church to 
think less of himself and more of God? Why deplore the ugli- 
ness of unlovely houses which man has built where trees have 
grown? They might be more beautiful, it is true. Still the 
modern organization of life is not all there is to life. An army 
may have perfect administration and not the soul and the will and 
the resolve for high ideals that insure victory. A metropolis 
is not a succession of pavements and brick walls, of grocery 
stores and plumbers’ shops, of street cars and rattling subway 
trains, of printing offices and money markets. The dwellers in 
this place do not simply sleep and eat and work. Think of it as 
Chesterton has thought of it: 


Spreading around us upon every side today, like a huge 
radiating geometrical figure, are the endless branches of the 
great city. There are times when we are almost stricken 
crazy, as well we may be, by the multiplicity of those ap- 
palling perspectives, the frantic arithmetic of that unthink- 
able population. But this thought of ours is in truth nothing 
but a fancy. There are no chains of houses; there are no 
crowds of men. The colossal diagram of streets and houses 
is an illusion of a speculative builder. Each of these men 
is supremely solitary and supremely important to himself. 
Each of the houses stands in the center of the world. There 
is no single house of all those millions which has not seemed 
to someone at some time the heart of all things and the end 
of all travel. 

The literary men of the present day, indicted for ugliness, turn 


to the world today and say their ugliness comes from their en- 
vironment. If they hold a mirror up to nature, I do not know it. 
I rather fancy that they hold it up to the merely ugly things that 
have supplanted nature here and there. If a novel is, as Mase- 
field has remarked, “a looking-glass walking down.a busy street, 
a magnifying glass held over a single cell of life,” why cannot 
the novelist turn the glass to pleasing prospects instead of to the 
unattractive, why not focus his glass on the desirable instead of 
on the repulsive? Surely there is ugliness in the world and 
there has been ugliness since first man spoiled the landscape to 
make him a stone hatchet, denting the hillsides and destroying 
the trees; since the railroad ripped the verdure from thousands 
of miles of soil, and blackened many thousands more with soot 
and smoke; since Niagara was tapped for power. But there is also 
beauty, not only in the untouched and unmarred spots remote 
from the centers of civilization, but in the very things which have 
done the work of destruction. Beauty of thought! 

Fancy the grandeur of the conquest of puny mortal over the 
immense forces of nature: coal, which is taken from its darkened 
mountain depths, purified, shipped on a multitude of cars and 
ships, shoveled into a million furnaces, and used to do the work 
of man and to warm his heart; gas which is snatched from its 
elemental state, refined, and burns in a hundred homes; electricity 
of which no man knows the real character, which was shaped by 
human genius to furnish light amid the darkness of the lonely 
road as well as amid the traffic laden streets of town. The world 
exists on ideas and ideals, not on facts. The facts were here be- 
fore men trod the earth. Inspired men of genius fathomed the 
intricacies of the relations and inter-relations of material things. 
They each had an idea, and perpetuated that idea in an invention 
which lives after them to lighten the labors of mankind and give 
more time for thought. The beauty of the world is in the 
thoughts of the world. Some philosophers would even go so far 
as to tell us that the beauty of the sunset itself is not in the sky 
but in the appreciative mood of the observer. 

When the literary men, therefore, remark that there is no 
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beauty in their writings simply because there is no beauty in the 
world, they betray the limitations of their vision. The mirror 
is faced in the wrong direction. The microscope is adjusted 
in error. When John Dos Passos attempted to interpret the spirit 
of our army, he picked out three soldiers who were not nearly so 
representative as Stephen Crane’s single character in “ The Red 
Badge of Courage.” Neither attempted to picture a battlefield as 
a bed of roses, but Crane selected truth and the modern ambul- 
ance driver falsity. They might both be correct as to details of 
fact; but one was right and the other was wrong in general 
interpretations of human psychology. No one would be so rash 
as to claim that the battlefield is a thing of beauty. But all must 
admit that there are inspiring things about a battlefield: the per- 
fection of organization; the soul of discipline; a strength in co- 
operation ; the will of one man translated into millions of bayonets 
and bullets wielded by millions of men, the intricacy of thought; 
the fervor of purpose. Such is the truth which Coningsby Daw- 
son saw and John Masefield saw, and which Mr. Dos Passos and 
Andreiev missed, because they had their magnifying glasses im- 
properly placed. 

So with the beauty of life. I have spoken of the battlefield 
because it was an extreme case, where the only beauty is that of 
thought and of the soul. In the world about us, there is beauty, 
and it similarly is a beauty of thought and soul and ideal and 
homely aspiration or lovely contentment. All of these things are 
in American life. Who wishes to see them may see. They ap- 
pear in every nook and corner: the joy of children at play, the 
dreams of youth, the homecoming of the wage-earner, the even- 
ings en famille, the hour of prayer, the worship of God. By 
those who feel the lack of beauty, the words of St. Paul are 
probably forgotten: “Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of 
Heaven and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

ELBRIDGE COLBY. 


CONSECRATION 


I saw a lame boy limp to school 
One gray November morn; 

By every lineament I knew 

He was a cripple born. 


And yet his face was like the sky 

When Summer’s heart is glad; 

The sunrise streamed from out his eyes— 
The manly little lad! 


I thought of a thrush with a broken wing, 
Where swift-winged thrushes throng; 

He passed, and lo, the sordid street 

Was strewn with song. 


And, seeing him, I felt great shame 
That I, with limbs quite free, 

Was more a cripple—blind and halt, 
Than he could ever be. 


For he made life a sunlit hall, 
Joy-bathed from end to end; 
Where every face that met his face 
. Was consecrate a friend. 
J. Corson MILter. 


REVIEWS 


The Reign of Relativity. By Viscounr Hatpane. New 
Haven. Yale University Press. $5.00. 

In 1914 Lord Haldane published an examination of the mechan- 
istic theory of life and mind, under the title, “ Mechanism, Life 
and Personality,” in which he endeared himself to all lovers of 
truth by his able refutation of mechanism. Unfortunately, the 
constructive portion of his work was practically worthless be- 
cause of its advocacy of spiritual monism and transcendental 
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idealism. Apropos of these he then wrote: “This is a conclu- 
sion of such stupendous and far-reaching import that it may 
need centuries for the world to take it in and even dimly realize 
its implications, and where it leads to” (p. 73). Thus far men 
have not accepted Haldane’s wild conclusions, and this fact 
may possibly account for the appearance of “The Reign of 
Relativity,” in which the same fundamental errors are persisted 
in, dogmatically promulgated, boldly assumed, but nowhere scien- 
tifically established. 

Haldane maintains that Ejinstein’s teaching is only an appli- 
cation of the general principle of relativity to a special subject, 
and that “to interpret the principle in itself it is mecessary to 
examine the character of knowledge as a whole” (p. 34). In 
consequence, the present work proceeds with this investigation. 
Undertaking in, the third chapter to unfold the precise import 
of the principle of relativity, the author frankly admits that 
he is not using the term as employed by sane philosophers since 
the days of Aristotle. Neither is he satisfied with the Kantian 
content, namely, that our direct knowledge is not of things as 
they are in themselves, but only as they appear to our minds. 
What then does relativity involve? Haldane does not make his 
meaning clear, neither is it easy to detect just how he differs 
from Kantianism, except that possibly his relativism is more 
openly monistic and idealistic. 

For Haldane, knowledge is everything; it is “the foundational 
fact.” Mind creates its object and imparts reality to nature. 
Knowledge, knower and object known are merely three different 
aspects of one and the same entity; in the world around us there 
are no distinct entities, but only various aspects or levels of the 
all-embracing knowledge. Not even God escapes this process 
of unification. He is neither a thing nor a substance; “the con- 
sciousness of man is not a different thing from the conscious- 
ness of God; man and God are not numerically distinct subjects 
in knowledge. They are the one foundational mind, disclosing 
itself in different degrees or logical stages in the progress of 
reality, but as identical throughout divergencies in form” (p. 398). 
And if the reader should be rash enough to ask, how is know- 
ledge itself explained: what is it, and how are its existence 
and all-pervading presence to be understood, Haldane’s only 
reply is: a mistaken, irrational question; “we must trust our- 
selves to knowledge simply because there is no way of doing 
anything else” (p. 24). Clearly, the query is embarassing for the 
author; still, it is very pertinent, and most readers will label the 
only solution offered a mistaken, irrational one. 

Finally, the volume comprises little that is new or attractive. 
Idealism and monism go too far back into the history of human 
errors to hold ouf attention. The traditional method of works 
of this class, namely progressive assertion wrapped up in clouds 
of words but destitute of all logical demonstration, is followed 
throughout. A clear, consistent system of epistemology cannot 
be reared from misty, gratuitous, absurd assumptions. In more 
than one chapter the bewildered reader will be tempted to 
inquire whether language was really invented to reveal or to 
conceal thought. DF. < 


What’s What in the Labor Movement. A. Dictionary of Labor 
Affairs and Labor Terminology. Compiled by Watpo R. 
Browne. New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $4.00. 

“Look, Lucius, here’s the book I sought for so,” is the quota- 
tion from “ Julius Caesar” with which the publishers introduce 
their new labor dictionary. Many will doubtless be glad to have 
at hand a volume of this nature, which briefly defines the various 
terms connected with the study of the industrial question. The 
work is well and carefully done. There is no attempt at propa- 
ganda of any kind and the author’s own views obtrude themselves 
as little as possible. Authorities are generously quoted on the 
various issues. That he favors “ Socialism and kindred altruistic 
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theories,” more than capitalism is sufficiently evident, but no 
further effort is made to impose any of his own convictions. 
Subjects such as involve special ethical or religious considera- 
tions and might afford temptation for the lexicographer of in- 
dustrial practises and theories to enter into conflict with religious 
truths, are either excluded or treated in an unobjectionable way. 
Encyclopedias and dictionaries, the author says, are notably de- 
ficient in dealing with the labor question. Yet a right understand- 
ing of the terms connected with it is today imperative. 
Whatever our individual attitude toward the labor move- 
ment may be, whether we regard it as a salvation or a menace, 
it is imperative that we should at least understand it. And 
yet one might say with truth that no other large force or 
factor of these times is less commonly understood, or worse 
still, more commonly misunderstood. At the bottom of much, 
perhaps most, of the heated argument and conflicting views 
in regard to “labor” there is an amazing lack both of com- 
mon knowledge regarding elementary facts and theories and 
of common agreement regarding elementary definitions. 

Here, as in other fields, men quarrel not so much over actual- 

ities as over mere words, words to which they have attached 

a variety of arbitrary and opposing ideas, for the most part 

utterly unrelated to facts. They are like persons attempting 

to communicate with one another in a language of which each 
has invented his own alphabet. 

Catholics will take a decided attitude towards many of the 
various systems impartially represented here from their purely 
economic point of view, or in the words of their leading exponents. 
Factors not touched upon by the author must enter into their con- 
sideration. Many principles and facts must be brought into the 
foreground that find no mention in a book like this. These they 
must derive from other sources and rest thankful for the objective 
nature, in general, of the author’s presentation of what he con- 
siders to be “what’s what in the labor movement.” Minor de- 
fects might be pointed out, but there is no need of this. The 
volume, in fine, consists of 578 pages and is arranged in alphabetic 
form, with frequent cross-references. 


J. H. 





The Home of Fadeless Splendour or Palestine of Today By 
Grorce NapiceR WHITTINGHAM. With a Foreword by Major- 
General Sir AkTHUR WIGRAM Money, K. C. B., K. B. E., C. S. L, 
Sometime Chief Administrator of Palestine. Illustrated with 16 
Etchings and Maps by B. C. Boulter, and 8 Coloured Plates by 
Stanley Inchbold. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 

The author in his introduction warns the reader against sup- 
posing that his volume is a guide book or an historical, archae- 
ological or economic survey, it is rather a series of impressions 
jotted down by him in the course of a visit to the Holy Land. 
Finding himself in Jerusalem after the defeat of the Turks, and 
filled with a deep interest in all that concerns the places sanctified 
by the presence of Christ, he made his pilgrimages, slowly, 
leisurely and carefully, and set down the results of his investiga- 
tions in a facile, simple style that makes for easy and fascinating 
reading. Avoiding the professional guides, he talked in each case 
with the authoritative custodians of the different sites; wit- 
nessed the celebrations of the various religions, Christian, Moslem 
and Jewish; consulted the best books on the subject; returned 
again and again to the more important places in order to fix his 
impressions, and finally wrote his book. Under his guidance it is 
possible to visit each of the sacred spots, and to follow their 
history, through all the vicissitudes of the centuries. The author 
is an Anglican by religious profession, a man of broad sympathies, 
without prejudice, and deeply reverent, not only towards the 
Divine Saviour but also towards the Blessed Virgin. There is 
scarcely a line that will wound the most delicate Catholic sen- 
sibilities, and much that will edify and instruct. He rightly de- 
plores the dissentions which, though springing from devotion to 
the holy places, are often an occasion for shocked feelings and 
even scandal. Jerusalem today, as it has for centuries, symbolizes 
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the bitter Passion of Christ, while Nazareth recalls His hidden 


life. The fadeless splendor is all from the memory of Christ. 
J. H. F. 





A History of California. The Spanish Period. By CHarzes E. 
Cuapman, Ph. D. New York: Macmillan. $4.00. 

American scholars and historians are finding out that American 
history is an inexhaustible source of epic and romance. They are 
delving into the mass of documents relating to individual States 
of the Union and bringing to light their title deeds. For thirteen 
years Mr. Chapman, already favorably known by his “ History of 
Spain” and “ Founding of Spanish California” has devoted his 
time and energies to the study of the rise and progress of the 
American El Dorado on the Pacific Coast. For the purpose of 
research, Mr. Chapman spent two years in Spain in the examina- 
tion of documents, many of which are now given to the public for 
the first time. The California epic has been told before, but the 
author of this substantial volume approaches it from a new angle. 
Others told it as an isolated fact. Mr. Chapman gives it a larger 
perspective and shows its bearing, in some cases momentous and 
decisive, on the development of the American republic and the fate 
of the American people. 

Some of the chapters of the book have a peculiarly timely inter- 
est, those on “The Chinese Along the Pacific Coast in Ancient 
Times,” and the “ Japanese Opportunity in the Pacific in the Early 
Modern Period.” In the chapter, “ Drake ‘and New Albion,” the 
English seaman is rather mildly dealt with. In his raids on the 
Spanish possessions in the New World, he was little better than 
a pirate or a buccaneer, brave undoubtedly, but treacherous. Mr. 
Chapman pays a well merited tribute to the missionaries who car- 
ried the Cross and civilization to the Pacific Coast. He does not 
believe in all the charges brought against the Jesuits, considering 
most of them unfounded and grossly exaggerated, paints the work 
of the Jesuit explorer Kino in glowing terms and gives to the 
noble Franciscan, Junipero Serra, the admiration which no his- 
torian has been able to withhold from him. On page 173 Mr. 
Chapman makes a rather strange mistake. In relating the explora- 
tions of Kino and Salvatierra, the two Jesuits who had so deeply 
blazed the trail into the Californias, he says that in 1696 “help 
came from the fountain-head of Jesuit power. In that year Father 
Santaella, General of the Order, was in Mexico City.” Father 
Santaella was never General of the Order. No General of the 
Jesuit Order while in office as General ever visited the New 
World. In 1696 the General of the Jesuits was Thyrsus Gonzales. 
Santaella exercised authority only in the mission field entrusted 
to him. Mr. Chapman, though now and then slipping into error, 
shows an evident desire to be impartial and fair. 

LCR. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

New Fiction. —Mr. Zane Grey has long resisted the temptation 
to write a feud-story, but in “To the Last Man” (Harper’s, 
$2.00), he has at last succumbed to the great delight of those who 
find their joy in the clash of elemental passions. He has handled 
the subject with great skill. From the title page to the last word, 
the story gathers momentum. The plot is carefully worked out, 
and while from the beginning it is a foregone conclusion what the 
end will be, the story follows so many tortuous paths, that it Holds 
the interest throughout. The man and the girl are carefully and 
sympathetically drawn, and while there are some pages where ugly 
passions obtrude, the dominant impression is good. To many the 
best part of the book will seem to be the author’s sensitiveness 
to delicate beauty, and his power of delineating the will and rugged 
grandeur of the scenes in which the story is laid——Harold 
MacGrath’s new novel, “The Ragged Edge” (Doubleday, Page, 
$1.75), is sure to please his numerous readers. It dispenses with 
some of the glamor of romance for which he has been so con- 
spicuous, and in other ways is different from his usual manner, 
but it is an interesting story that ends well. The scene is laid 
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in China and shifts to one of the South Sea Islands, but the setting 
is not important. The author enlarges on the theme that God is 
fond of fools and takes care of them, and the tale is concerned 
with two such persons who throw prudence to the winds and 
suffer for it but eventually reach happiness“ Lady Agatha” 
(Longmans, $2.00), is frankly and unreservedly a romance from 
the pen of Beatrice Chase. There were pitfalls of sentimentalism 
in the path of such a novel, but the author has avoided them, 
thanks largely to the atmosphere of reality created by the 
frowning castle and the wild mountains and storms and waves 
of Tintagel. The plot is somewhat obvious, but it is felicitiously 
handied, and the characters, if somewhat vague, are good to 
know.—Mr. Meade Minnigerode, the author of a good romance 
called “ O Susanna!” (Putnam, $1.90), has laid under contribution 
a deal of interesting lore about the development of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Captains Parsons, father and son, blue-water sailors, 
both have picturesque and exciting adventures in old New York, 
in the Far East and in San Francisco with the forty-niners, and 
the seaman’s life of those days is vividly depicted. The author 
quotes many of the chanties then sung, while Felicity Belle and 
the Golden-Haired Girl supply the necessary “ heart interest.”—— 
“A Great Mistake” (Herder, $2.00), a novel by Mrs. G. J. 
Romanes, tells how Margaret, a Catholic girl, to save her father 
from financial ruin, marries a rich unbeliever who strikes her for 
going to Mass, but is converted by the introduction of a ghost. 
The book is full of piety and doctrines, but is not much of a 
story. 


Recent Poetry. —Readers of American Catholic literature have 
long known the name of Father Blunt, have long cherished the 
sweet lyrics from his pen; they welcome each new presentation 
of his name and work, now extensive indeed, especially since he 
has added volumes of prose to his apostleship of the pen. Father 
Blunt belongs intimately to the tradition of Catholic song, a tradi- 
tion that is not merely of today or of yesterday, but one that 
goes back unbroken, past the medieval cantors in the cathedral 
cloisters, to the early group of Christians who were accustomed 
to versify their doctrines and devotions “in hymns and can- 
ticles.” The catalogue of these troubadours of the Lord is a 
lengthy one, even in our own country: and if Father Blunt is not 
exactly of the height of others, of Father Ryan and the intense 
fire of emotions, of Father Tabb and the cameos of fancy, of 
Father O’Donnell, C. S. C., and the artistry of sonnet and ode, 
who shall gainsay him a larger audience for the matter and 
manner of “My Own People” (Magnificat Press, Manchester, 
N. H., $1.50). He deserves to be a household favorite, a Long- 
fellow of Catholic song, setting to exquisite rhythms and rhymes 
the gleam that falls across the world to Catholic eyes, and the 
healthy aspirations that rise in Catholic hearts. Of his latest 
book let it also be said that the publisher has presented it in an 
excellent “ makeup,” and we bespeak for author and publisher a 
welcome which will be worthy of their achievement——John 
Rollin Stuart in his “Shrines and Shadows” (The Four Seas 
Company, Boston), attains some measures of lyrical thought, 
more consoling to himself, one has to feel, than to a world which 
would wait upon an authentic voice. For Mr. Rollin seems to 
make his “ reports” without a self-assurance, without a firm con- 
viction in his point of view, in his tenets, so to sneak, or again, 
in the subjective interpretations of the world he endeavors to 
visualize. He is not in step with Sophocles and a school, pagan 
or Christian, which sees life steadily and sees it whole; nor in 
a procession with Saint Teresa and the mystics who saw steadily 
more than the life of this sublunary planet. Miss Jeannette 
Marks in “ Willow Pollen” (The Four Seas Co.) knows how 
to work a tapestry loom of song: here is proof indeed in these 
deftly constructed metres. Perhaps the thread of threnody ap- 
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pears too strongly in the patterns; the “ Two Candles,” to point 
an instance, which was written for her mother’s grave surely 
should have lighted for the singer a hope that is as old as the 
world and documented with the best thought of man, even though 
there has been an occasional Catullus to moan his “ Ave atque m 
aeternum vale.” In her unrhymed verses, we shall not call them 
Free Verse, for they are obedient to laws, Miss Marks achieves 
distinction. Yet it will be a very limited world which will 
“chime in” with the spirit of one ennuyée; for the world at 
large keeps, not out of mere sentimentality, but with assured 
reasonableness, the spirit of élan. 





The Summa. —There are eighteen topics discussed in the lat- 
est volume that has appeared in the English Dominicans’ trans- 
lation of the “Summa Theologica” (Benzinger, $3.00), for St. 
Thomas here takes up the treatise on the Resurrection running 
through questions LXIX-LXXXVI of the Third Part (Supple- 
ment). The “ Angelical” Doctor expounds the Catholic doc- 
trine regarding the place where souls are received after death, 
the signs that will precede the judgment, the resurrection itself, 
the quality of those who rise again, the conditions of the damned 
after the resurrection, and other important questions about the 
nature of the last judgment. 





Catechisms.—There is always room for good catechisms, and the 
“ High School Catechism,” by Mgr. P. J. Stockman, Chaplain of 
the Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Cal., is not only good, 
it is excellent. The volume, which is arranged for a three-year 
course, covers all the points of Christian doctrine in a clear, con- 
cise manner. The style is simple, the explanation of difficult 
points equally simple. Besides the essential exposition itself, there 
are interesting explanations set in fine print and illustrated by 
appropriate texts from Scripture. At the end of the book there 
are five valuable appendices on such subjects as the Bible, Social- 
ism, and so on. The book will be of great aid to all teachers 
of religion. There is but one suggestion for corrections: the note 
on Leo XIII’s rejection of Anglican Orders needs revision—— 
“The Sacraments Explained” ($2.25), “Grace and Prayer Ex- 
plained ” ($1.25), and “ A Method of Confession and Holy Com- 
munion for Children” ($0.05), all by Rev. Joseph J. Baierl and 
published by the Seminary Press, Rochester, are books by an 
author whose catechetical works have already been so favorably 
noticed that it is sufficient to call attention to the fact that he has 
now completed his series. 


EDUCATION 
Some Soviet Texts in Education 

[* a previous paper an attempt was made to formulate the 

main tenets of the soviet philosophy, commonly taught in 
our secular colleges and universities. They may be here recapit- 
ulated. (1) There is no distinction between mind and matter, 
body and soul, and man’s so-called intellectual and moral facul- 
ties are the result of physical causes and mass-sentiment. (2) 
Religion is a rudimentary emotion, destined to disappear in the 
evolution of the social organism. (3) There is no personal God; 
all is the result of necessary materialistic evolution. (4) Super- 
natural Faith is therefore an impossibility. (5) There is no 
such thing as conscience, nor can there be a fixed standard of 
right and wrong, nor any rule of responsibility, save opportun- 
ism and utility. 

Now among the numerous and voluminous writers who have 
contributed to the literature of the subject, not one is entitled by 
his originality and spirit of independent research to claim author- 
ity in either science or philosophy. They simply repeat as truth 
the speculations and hypotheses of their predecessors, with no 
regard for the fact that most of them have been discredited. 
Their mutual indorsement, and the tyranny of the class-oligarchy 
have made their least obiter dicta authoritative in certain educa- 
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tional circles, and with the vast majority of our public school 
officials. 
SmitH, Hayes, Gippincs, Dewey 

A= excerpts will make plain the substantial correctness 

of the foregoing analysis of the cult. W. R. Smith’s “ Edu- 
cational Sociology” is a favorite text-book in the higher insti- 
tutions. From it we quote at random the following extracts. 
“There is no such thing as the independent ego—the primary 
individual. Every individual is the product of two forces, hered- 
ity and environment” (page 24). ‘“ Man is not primarily social 
any more than he is individualistic. Social groups like the family, 
the tribe, etc., owe their origin to external environment and the 
operation of forces not inherent in human nature.” (Preface). 
“Human personality, as the product of heredity and environ- 
ment, was originally and must ever be an inseparable compound 
of the individual and the social, in which the social must predom- 
inate.” (page 25). “Our old educational system has been built 
mainly upon the individual as a foundation. He has been the 
focus of our vision, and his development and salvation have 
been the end in view. The new idea of education has altered alli 
that. Society, the social welfare, is the proper end of education 
under the modern system. The good of the whole, mass-pro- 
gress demands that every social group shall feed into the whirl- 
ing vortex of civilization.” (pp. 31-34). “The social group, 
whether large or small, temporary or permanent, simple or com- 
plex, is the subject of the new science of sociology and the 
prime object of education in the schools.” (Preface). “Just as 
man has discovered and invented in the field of physical science, 
so the science of sociology will enable him to discover and control 
in the psychical and moral world, and produce spiritual progress 
in the same way that he has made material progress.” (p. 13). 
Professor Cooley, in his “Social Organization,” says: “ Self 
and society are twin-born, we know one as immediately as we 
know the other, and the notion of a separate and independent ego 
is an illusion.” (p. 8). E. C. Hayes, in the “Introduction to the 
Study of Sociology,” declares: “No one is born with a con- 
science, which is merely a sentiment, though all normal human 
beings are born with the capacity to develop one. A conscience- 
code is the product of race experience in race evolution, and this 
product of race experience is imparted to each new generation 
by sympathetic radiation.” (p. 318). Which is but a wordy repe- 
tition of Darwin’s saying, that “Conscience is merely the indi- 
vidual index of general opinion.” Professor Giddings asserts that 
“The individual is not prior to society, or society to the individ- 
ual.” (“Principles of Sociology,” p. 399). John Dewey is very 
high authority among the teaching soviets, and from his “ My 
Pedagogy” the following is a sample dictum: “TI believe that 
the school is primarily a social institution. Education, being a 
social process, the school is simply a form of community life, 
and education is, therefore, a process of living, and not a prepara- 
tion for future living. The communal point of view is coming 
more and more to dominate our present-day thinking. Society 
is approaching an organic status where it can direct its own 
progress, and education is its greatest force. Social efficiency is our 
present educational shibboleth.” (pp. 7, 14, 11, 13). 


Warp, Kipp ANp Betts 


N his “ Pure Sociology,” Lester F. Ward says: “Education 

is never desired by the child, for he knows nothing of it, 
and rarely by the parent. Society is the only interest that can 
be said to demand it, and society must supply its own demand.” 
(p. 575). Bley Kidd, in “ Social Evolution,” teaches that “the 
interests of the social organism and of the individuals compos- 
ing it at any given time are actually antagonistic; they can never 
be reconciled; they are inherently and essentially irreconcilable.” 
(p. 85). Therefore, he argues, the State must assert and enforce 
its rights at the sacrifice of any and all individual interests. 
Betts, in the “ Social Principles of Education,” declares that the 
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family is a primitive social group, having its origin in sexual 
or biological impulse, in parental instinct, and in the economic 
advantages of division of labor; that, as the social organism ap- 
proaches perfection, all of these will be supplanted by the State, 
by birth control, eugenics, maternity laws, child-welfare commis- 
sions, and the other paraphernalia for rearing children like live- 
stock; and so the family will disappear. 

All the writers mentioned, and many more whose works are 
used in the schools, indorse these views, and some of them 
boldly suggest that children should be taken from their parents 
when two years old, that being the age when the “specifically 
human intellect” begins to develop, and thereafter reared by the 
more efficient and enlightened offices of the government. All 
candidly contend that religion and the Church are, like the schools, 
merely social institutions, to be adapted to man’s evolutionary en- 
vironment; they must complement other social agencies, not 
compete with or dominate them. (Cf. Betts, pp. 72-73). 


Tue Resutt: CRIME AND DISORDER 
HESE are the doctrines that have gained ground during the 
last quarter of a century, and are now firmly entrenched in 
the curricula of all the State institutions of learning. Almost 
a generation has grown up under their influence, and the coming 
generation will be subjected to their unrestrained and degrading 
effects. Small wonder, then, that the moral and religious sense 
of the nation is being shocked by an epidemic of crime, violence 
and licentious living, by industrial turmoil and economic injustice, 
by growing irresponsibility in public and private relations, and 
by the general breaking down of the ancient bulwalks of liberty 
regulated by law. It is sheer delusion to imagine that these symp- 
toms of decadence are due to the World War. On the con- 
trary, they are the logical sequence, in great measure, of the 
educational sovietism that has gained ascendency in the secular 
system of popular instruction. 

As an eminent Catholic scientist has written: “Our children are 
joining the increasing multitude of those who, knowing no Law- 
giver, see no reason to obey law. What does it matter to them 
if some other collection of protoplasmic cells suffers a little more 
or a little less? After all, can they be sure that it does suffer? 
So, having run the gamut of pleasure with other men’s money 
and other men’s wives, they will not shrink from the quietus 
they can so easily make for themselves. They have got bravely 
over ‘the dread of something after death,’ and are acting ac- 
cordingly. Hundreds are doing this today for every one that did 
it a generation ago. What will be the proportionate increase in 
the next generation is an interesting but difficult question.” 

DupLey G. Wooten. 


ECONOMICS 
The Farm Cooperative 

RESIDENT HARDING has said: “There must be some 
economic solution for the excessive variation in returns for 
agricultural production. In the main the remedy lies in distri- 
bution and marketing.” The lack of coordination between pro- 
duction and consumption as to amount of grain, to time when 
grown, harvested, and marketed, must, except under trust organi- 
zation, always beget some slight fluctuation; but only less honest 
factors can explain the frequent wide divergence of price not only 
within a month or so but within a few hours. By improved meth- 
ods of preparing, storing, and marketing, the United States 
Grain Growers Association, incorporated April 16, 1921, claims it 
can remedy the “excessive variation” and secure more equal re- 
turns for equal labor and investment. This article, however, will 
not attempt a decision in the recriminating debate between the 
newly incorporated organization and its arch enemy, the Chicago 
Board of Trade, but will admit merit wherever either of the two 
contestants seems the better to serve the interests of the grower, 

the American corn and wheat farmer. 
Strictly regulating supply according to demand, all admit, would 
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insure a more stable and rightful price. Restrietion of yield need 
mot be considered for reasons explained later, but the improve- 
ment must rather come from a study of the factors which can 
aid or impede the farmer in the orderly marketing of his grain. 
Such a source is the daily market and crop report. The Chicago 
Board of Trade has honestly legislated to procure only unbiased 
and accurate information through the Snow, Inglis, Goodman 
agencies, as also through the United States Weather Bureau and 
the Federal Bureau of Market Reports so that nothing dare be 
given official publicity in the Exchange except it be first endorsed 
by one of these offices. No legislation, however, can prevent the 
thousand and one baseless rumors that may arise from public 
utterances of the great, from political moves of men and nations, 
from “sure” tips to the gullible amateur, from the mental hysteria 
of greed, that sometimes intentionally but always unnaturally 
affect the market price. 

The prevalence of rumors implies a diffidence in the complete- 
ness of a reporting system, and the rumors cannot be stifled until 
they are made superfluous, that is, until a service so worldwide 
and perfect is evolved that those interested are assured that every 
slight influential detail of every hour in every country will be 
officially communicated to them. The cooperative can improve 
upon the present method only when its ramifications are wider 
in national extent. In the foreign news service, while the con- 
sular service may be some aid, we shall prefer the reports of the 
association’s Export Subsidiary; this organization intends ulti- 
mately to have offices in every country and will therefore be a 
valuable source of information. Now, the farmer, while very 
much acclaimed at election time, is really not sufficiently well 
educated to make intelligent use of so complicated and vast a 
machinery, and to perfect the system the cooperative would have 
in many cases to be his interpreter if not daily adviser. To 
summarize, truth will make for stability. 

“ Dumping” and “resting” in the marketing of grain makes 
fluctuations, and the solution is again orderly shipping. When 
for instance, farmers market seventy-two per cent of their wheat 
within ninety days after harvest they force an unnatural depres- 
sion in the price, besides playing into the hands of the profes- 
sional speculator. No encyclopedia of advice will however, pro- 
cure orderly shipping until you can provide the grower with 
sufficient credit to tide him over the critical periods. Because 
country banks are not supplying this, the cooperative has incor- 
porated a Finance Subsidiary capitalized at $100,000,000. When 
grain is consigned or pooled the shipper may draw from fifty to 
sixty per cent of the appraised value of his crop and wait 
comfortably for the desired rise in prices. It does not weaken 
the prospect that these advances are in grain bonds for these 
will constitute collateral for the bank, and should the local bank 
be over-borrowed the corporation will redeem them in cash. The 
idea is praiseworthy, but since millions of dollars will here be in 
question, success will depend largely on the ability of the finan- 
ciers at the head. 


CAN THE COOPERATIVE “ Fix” PRICES 


AN the cooperative by the very force of its numbers exert, 
firstly, a stabilizing, and secondly, an elevating influence on 
prices? Right here comes one reason for their five-year contract 
with the grower ; by its futurity it has an effect beyond the present 
year and that makes for stabilization; it will control all the “ to- 
morrows ” for a quincenniad and it is the “ to-morrows ” that prin- 
cipally make fluctuation. As the organization develops it will, 
by being its own seller, financier, and exporter, take a continuously 
increasing volume of business from the manipulations of the 
speculator, and once independent it will be insensate at least to 
the hourly fluctuations on the grain exchanges. Just what volume 
of business the United States Grain Growers will have to contract 
for to enjoy all the advantages of the privileges seller, will 
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remain a mere conjecture until experience itself answers the 
question. Perhaps an opinion can be gathered from the follow- 
ing: So slight a decrease in yield as 20,000,000 bushels of wheat 
will inversely affect the price; how much would the Growers 
therefore have to withhold from the market to produce the dis- 
tress necessary for higher prices? Or since the association is 
monopolistic in tendency, can the answer come from a relative 
comparison with the successful corners of the past? An authority 
on grain has declared that the possession of thirty per cent of 
the grain makes influence, and sixty per cent dominance; since 
there are about 100,000,000 bushels of corn shipped to the Chicago 
market annually, the reader can make his own calculations. 
Raising the above to national man-power, the cooperative must 
have at least a half a million shippers signed to influence prices, 
and a million to fix them. With their 50,000 they are therefore 
still far from their goal, although recruits are signing at the 
rate of 2,000 a week. 


THE QUESTION OF PROFITS 

HE first monetary reward held out to the signer is the 

patronage dividend which is to come from reconditioning or 
mixing grain, from savings on commissions, direct routing, and 
direct sales to millers. The reconditioning process in the kilns 
can often raise soft, wet grain two or three grades, netting an 
increased profit of four or five cents a bushel. Mixing different 
grades to raise the whole volume to a higher is a source of rev- 
enue which can be extended to great length because many ship- 
ments are but a fraction of a per cent of moisture content above 
or below a desired grading. 

The sale of over 1,600 seats on the Chicago Exchange proves 
immense profits in commissions. Should the Supreme Court's 
decision in the present appeal permit the cooperative to buy a 
seat, it can make a $1,000,000 commission from the grain signed 
for the first year; the greater profits from hedging and trading 
in futures seemingly must be foregone because of the propaganda 
they have maintained against them; if the Court’s decree be ad- 
verse, the sales would have to go through a regular broker, who 
would receive the commissions. 

Direct routing will ultimately mean an immense saving in trans- 
portation charges, but it will hardly be feasible until every 
zone has its full administrative staff together with complete ware- 
house facilities. The greatest immediate profit will accrue from 
direct sales. At present all sales for export, storage, and millers 
must be conducted through the Board of Trade, and that “ p.t.” 
or by private terms. Since the millers have signified their willing- 
ness to deal with the cooperative, a big middleman will be elim- 
inated, and whatever extra profit is implied in the “p.t.” would 
henceforth be prorated to the growers. 

Tue Future PRoBLEMATIC 

HE two factors that will more than any other make for 

better prices are as yet possibilities of the remote future, the 
Export Subsidiary, and the pooling method of sales. The former 
by establishing agencies over the whole world will improve exist- 
ing markets and by education create new ones, for it is a fact 
there never was a surplus, and to state it is only to confess faulty 
distribution. The cooperative shows a decidedly monopolistic 
trend as witness their recent successful battle for exception to the 
restrictions of the Sherman anti-trust law. All features seem 
finally and naturally to point to an immense national pool, which 
can, we know, within certain bounds fix its own price. 

It is for the grower after hearing the paid agitators of either 
side to make his own decision. Because the cooperative is 
human, there cannot be a guarantee attached. Wallace’s Farmer 
says of it, “ The risk is small compared to the possible benefit.” 
Professor Boyle of Cornell declares on the other hand that the 
Chicago Board of Trade is “an efficient piece of market machin- 
ery.” The farm bureaus almost without exception have en- 
dorsed the U. S. Grain Growers, and when you reflect that they 
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will therefore rise or fall with it, the decision could not have 
been made hastily. Perhaps the best and poorest argument is, 
“ Nothing succeeds like success.” If the great cooperative does 
not succeed in signing several hundred thousand farmers it does 
not expect to fulfil its promises; if however the growers gather 
around its banners and they have efficient management, the U. S. 
Grain Growers’ Association may be the great solution. 
M. A. SCHUMACHER. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Successful Farmers’ 


Cooperation 

E learn from the Journal of Electrical Workers and Op- 

erators that a study of farmers’ cooperatives, just completed 
by the Nebraska State Department of Agriculture, shows that the 
Nebraska farmers are successfully conducting the business of 
244 cooperative elevators, 4 lumber yards, 5 implement houses, 
13 creameries, 114 stores, 46 combined elevators and lumber yards, 
39 combined stores and elevators, 6 elevators, stores and lumber 
yards combined, 2 telephone companies and one very successful 
fire-insurance company. These cooperative enterprises, we are 
told, are all saving a substantial dividend for the cooperators. 
In this connection it is of further interest to note that the first 
cooperative shipment of wheat to London and Antwerp was made 
when the steamer Texan left Portland, Oregon, freighted with 
4U,JUU bushels of wheat from the Northwest Wheat Growers, 
Associated. The freight cost of fifteen cents for the entire ship- 
ment to London and Antwerp is no more than the amount charged 
by the railroads for carrying wheat from eastern Oregon to 
Portland, showing the costly inefficiency of our railway system. 
The Northwestern farmers, it should be remarked, have already 
shipped nearly 1,000,000 bushels of wheat under special con- 
tracts to the Orient. American laborers as well as farmers are 
fast schooling themselves for cooperative enterprises on a large 
scale. 


Rabbi Philipson on 
the Papacy 


S PEAKING, at the time of the Papal election, on the relation 

between Popes and Jews in history, Rabbi David Philipson 
thus concluded in the Rockdale Avenue Temple, Cincinnati, his 
appraisal of the successor of St. Peter: 

There is no individual in the world who wields greater 
spiritual power. He speaks to millions with the authority 
than which there is none more unquestioned on earth. The 
late Pope exerted this tremendous power for peace and 
good will. May his successor follow along this path. 

There are none who hope more fervently or pray more 
ardently than do the Jews that the new Pope may be a 
veritable messenger of the Lord of hosts, and that people 
everywhere may receive from his lips instruction in mutual 
religious amity and forbearance. In a former day the phrase 
Roma locuta est meant the final word. Although world 
conditions have greatly changed, the voice issuing forth 
from the Vatican still exerts enormous power. May the 
Father of us all so direct the mind and heart of the new 
Pontiff, whoever he may be, that the welfare not only of 
his especial religious following but of all men may be en- 
hanced during the term of his incumbency. 

Quotations of a similar nature might easily be multiplied show- 
ing a profound realization of the influence exercised upon the 


world today by the incumbent of the Chair of Peter. 





Negro and Indian 
Missions 


T is to be hoped that a generous answer will be given to the 
earnest appeal made this year by the Church in the United 
States for its Indian and Negro missions. The report for 1921 
shows that the total receipts, including the balance reported 
January 1, 1921, were $518,478.26. Large as this sum may appear, 
its disbursement over an enormous field of activities does not 
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make possible any great undertakings. Hence the appeals for help 
that are directed to us more urgently than ever: 

In our own country which is our own home, there are hun- 
dreds of priests, Brothers and Sisters giving their bodies and 
their souls for the salvation of the Indian and the Negro. 
They are working wonders with incredibly limited means. 

The least that God expects of us is that we send them as- 
sistance according to our circumstances. The sum of money 
allotted to each of these bands for all their activities would be 
eaten up under the head of incidental expenses by men as- 
signed to carry on any other enterprise. One dollar in the 
hands of the Sisters and Brothers out on these missions does 
the work of five passing through other channels. And the 
splendid part of it all is that it goes unmistakably to a cause 
which is dearest to the throbbing heart of Jesus. These gen- 
uine apostles are hampered on every side by a lack of funds. 

Their lot was cast in hard places before the World War 
was upon us. The building of poor shelters, the procuring 
of food and clothing, the purchase of medicines were problems 
which perplexed and embarrassed them when the market was 
normal. Under present conditions their difficulties are multi- 
plied. For themselves they ask nothing save the food they 
eat, the plain clothing they wear and a place to lay their weary 
heads. For their charges they seek only what is necessary to 
carry on Christian instruction and the elemental charity which 
the Saviour commends to His every follower. 


No munificent foundations have so far been established by 
wealthy Catholics for any of our mission works. It is therefore 
to the working classes in particular that the Board of Archbishops 
in charge of the Negro and Indian missions appeal “ for a more 
than usually generous offering” in view of the needs that are de- 
scribed as more pressing than ever before. 





Pius XI Sets High Ideals 
for American Catholics 

XPRESSING his keen interest in the Catholic University at 

Washington Pius X set down his ideals of what a Catholic 

university should be, wherever it may be erected: 

The university must be a shrine of learning. It is the pur- 
pose of the university to mold intellectual leaders and endow 
them with deep erudition, guided by the principles of faith. 
It is all well enough to construct great basilicas and impos- 
ing buildings, but the essential thing is to make learning the 
important aim of all those activities. It is not a great basilica 
that is needed, but zeal, spirit and learning form the most 
important effort of achievement. 

The principles must be right. A great church is a great 
thing, but it is no essential part of a university. External 
appearance counts for little. An extravagant facade is noth- 
ing unless there exists in that seat of learning the soul of 
learning. Pay your professors well. It brings good results. 
You will then have the best trainers of the leaders of men, 
and it will insure that the product is the best obtainable. 

To be able to live up to this ideal our Catholic universities must 
receive the support which will make it possible for them truly to 
rank with the first institutions of learning in our land. 

Particularly encouraging for American Catholics is the high 
hope entertained of them and their country by the Holy Father. 
“Oh what a wonderful country you have! There the Church 
is free, really free, as it is nowhcre else. There the Government 
respects religion.” And therefore. he draws the conclusion, the 
Government “has the right to. all that religion can give. It is a 
fair exchange.” And again he says, after expressing hearty ap- 
proval of the cooperation between Catholics and Protestants in 
our social and economic life: 

I like that. It is a great advantage. It makes for peace 
and harmony everywhere. America is truly wonderful and 
full of hope and promise. My prayer is that the Catholics of 
America will continue to be united in the bonds of brotherly 
affection. Let the hierarchy stand together for all that is best 
in human life. Of course, there will be human defects and 
differences, but when the spirit is right and the principles true. 
God will take care of the rest. No one expects perfection ir 
this world, but what we want is good-will all around. 

The Pontiff impresses everybody by his earnest and calm man- 
ner, his clearness of mind and his kindly disposition. 
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